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ArticLeE L—PROFESSOR DAVID PAIGE SMITH, M.D.: 
A MEMORIAL DISCOURSE.* 


Dtrine the past collegiate year the Medical Department of 
Yale College has suffered an irreparable loss in the death of its 
Professor of Surgery, Doctor David Paige Smith. He had been 
connected with the University nearly eight years, serving four 
years as Professor of Theory and Practice and nearly four 
years as Professor of Surgery and lecturer on Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

At the time of his death he was about making arrange- 
ments to remove his residence to New Haven, that he might 
give the remainder of his life more entirely to medical instruc- 
tion and the building up of this Medical School. During his 
connection with the School he devoted to it his time, his ener- 
gies, the inspiration of his hopeful ardor, and the courage of a 
temper that would acknowledge neither discouragement nor 
defeat. He had purposed to give to its enlargement the remain- 
ing energies of a life which seemed scarcely to have abated a 
jot from the fiery ardor of youth. The college to which he had 


* Delivered in the Battell Chapel, Yale College, June 27, 1881. 
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consecrated ,the remainder of his life he did not forget in 
anticipation of death, but directed that it should share largely 
in the final division of his estate. It has seemed eminently befit- 
ting for all these reasons that at the close of this academic year, 
some public notice should be taken of a personality so unique, 
a career so interesting, an academic life so eventful, and a 
relationship to Medical education and the Medical profes- 
sion so intimate. 

Dr. Smith was born Oct. 1, 1830, at Westfield, Mass., where 
his father, Dr. James Morven Smith, commenced practice and 
resided for a few years before his removal to Springfield. 
The father was a graduate of the Medical Institution of Yale 
College in 1828, and was the son of Dr. Nathan Smith, who 
was in one sense its founder, and one of the first Professors, 
having served from 1813, till his death in January, 1829.* Dr. 
Smith, the grandfather, had many of the same striking peculi- 
arities of temperament which distinguished our lamented friend. 
His life was more than a romance of bold adventure and splen- 
did success, distinguished alike for the services which he rend- 
ered to medical science, and the unique combination of sim- 
plicity of thought and feeling, with singular sagacity and 
penetration of judgment. Dr. Knight, who was provérbially 
cautious and considerate in his statements, did not hesitate to 
say “that the assertion that he has done more for the improve- 
ment of physic and surgery in New England than any other 
man, will by no one be deemed invidious.” 

Till he was twenty-one years of age he had no education 
beyond what would qualify him to teach a country school in a 
frontier town in New Hampshire, and little culture except what 
he gained in the adventures of a hunter and a woodsinan. 
Having accidentally witnessed a surgical operation, he proposed 
himself as a student to Dr. Goodhue, the surgeon in charge. 
He was told that he would receive him when he could pass an 
examination for admission to Harvard College. Following this 
advice, he pursued a three years course of medical study with 
his adviser and patron. After practising about two years, he 

* See An Eulogism on Nathan Smith, M.D., by Dr. Jonathan Knight, M.D.; 


also Quarterly Christian Spectator, vol. i., pp. 204; also Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege and Nathan Smith, by Prof. O. P. Hubbard. 1880. 
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interrupted his active duties, that he might attend courses of 
medical and other lectures at Cambridge, where he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine. On resuming practice he was 
so forcibly affected by the low state of medical knowledge and 
skill in the interior counties of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
as to project the plan of a Medical Institution in connection 
with Dartmouth College. The plan was adopted, he serving 
as the sole professor for several years, not only in the various 
branches of medicine, but in some auxiliary studies. Before 
the school was opened, however, or the plan for it had been 
formally accepted by the Trustees of the College, he broke off his 
lucrative practice and spent a vear in Great Britain, attending a 
full course of lectures in Edinburgh, and witnessing the practice 
of the hospitals in London. After his removal to New Haven he 
not only delivered annual courses of lectures in the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine and in Surgery, but a course of lectures at 
Dartmouth College, at the University of Vermont, and two at 
the Medical Institution of Bowdoin College. His resignation at 
Dartmouth was not accepted till 1818, and he did not remove 
his family to New Haven till 1817. His character was strong, 
simple and unique. He was loving and beloved, sagacious in 
judgment, quick in action, inventive of expedients and cool 
and fearless in sudden emergencies. He left a large family and 
all his four sons adopted his profession. 

The third son, James Morven, the father of our friend, 
removed from Westfield, after a few years’ practice, to Spring- 
field, where he was a greatly beloved and highly successful 
practitioner for nearly twenty years, till his sudden death in 
April, 1853, at what is still remembered as the railway disas- 
ter at Norwalk, Conn. He was erect in form, direct in address, 
absorbed in his work, devoted to his patients and their house- 
holds, and the beloved friend of very many prominent families 
in Springfield. 

David Paige, his oldest son, was a grave, quiet boy. 
At least so he looked to me when he stood at the head 
of his mother’s coffin in 1843, while his infant brother was 
baptized. The impression he made in his boyhood was of 
a reserved lad, with more than usual thoughtfulness and 
constraint. That as a boy he should be reserved, is not 
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surprising when one thinks of the infirmity of speech which 
he never completely conquered, and which to a sensitive 
lad would be a constant and most painful trial. The loss 
of his mother at the age of thirteen, would increase this 
sensitiveness which was naturally intensified by the special 
intimacy which always existed between the most affectionate of 
fathers and the most confiding of sons. He was a faithful, but 
not a brilliant student, and entered Yale College at the age of 
sixteen. As a college student, he suffered without complaining 
from the disability of his life, ever bearing himself with so 
much quiet dignity as to enforce respect without appealing for 
sympathy. He did his work with uniform fidelity, and ranked 
in tHe first quarter of his class. 

During all his college life and especially towards the end of 
it he was a constant and welcome visitor at my house and used 
a freedom of speech and feeling which he would not venture 
elsewhere. Though young in college he anticipated the future 
responsibilities of life with clear and cool judgment, and delib- 
erately elected the profession to which he was constrained by 
his love for his father and his pride in his grandfather's and 
his uncle’s renown. Indeed, a year before he graduated he had 
begun to anticipate its duties in his vacations. He immedi- 
ately entered the Jefferson Medical College, in Philadelphia, 
and in the spring of 1853 had received his degree in medicine, 
and made his arrangements to settle in Utica, N. Y. At his 
father’s desire he lingered in Springfield till the Medical Con- 
vention should adjourn, which called his father away never to 
return. The shock of his father’s sudden death, and the pres- 
sure of new responsibilities for his father’s household, gave a 
new seriousness to his life and a new earnestness to the character 
of this sensitive young man of twenty-three. But his father 
had many warm friends, to whom his memory was very dear, 
and these friends immediately took him to their hearts and 
gave him their confidence in his profession. These tokens of 
their love and these practical demonstrations of their trust he 
never forgot. So it was that the son took the place of the 
father and earned the confidence of love all the sooner and the 
more firmly, because the gift which was first made for the sake 
of the father was recognized by the son as for this reason 
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doubly welcome. He became in a sense almost a petted boy 
in many households, who yet showed himself every inch a 
man, till, sooner than either knew, he commanded the confi- 
dence of all who had begun by loving him, and from being the 
pet became the pride of the then rapidly growing city. 

He was married September 28, 1854, to Miss Eunice P. 
Brown, of Springfield, who survives him. His marriage con- 
nected him in closer relations with a large family circle. A 
son was born to them September 9, 1863, who died February 
27, 1878. From his marriage till 1860 was the first develop- 
ment and growth of his professional activity and reputation. 
His advantages were many, in the circle of friends predisposed to 
confide in him, the growth of the city and its dependencies, and 
its manifold and ready connections with populous towns and vil- 
lages. The secret of his success, however, from the first, «vas 
in the man who responded to all these opportunities and de- 
voted himself to his profession with an ardor which never 
ceased to glow, an industry which never tired, and a sagacity, 
self-command, and courage which men call genius. It was 
not simply that he was determined upon success, if by success 
money and fame are intended, but it was that he was deter- 
mined to merit success, by mastering all that science had 
achieved and gaining whatever skill had succeeded in doing. 
He was laborious, persevering, undaunted and indomitable, find- 
ing in every patient some new subject for study and new op- 
portunity for invention, and being held to his work by an en- 
thusiasm that never faltered. But he did not stop here, as he 
might have done and as many physicians of well-earned emi- 
nence and well-deserved renown do, being animated by a profes- 
sional or scientific interest as supreme, or warmed by a feeble 
glow of human sympathy. Strong as was his scientific curios- 
ity and his professional ambition, his personal sympathies were 
stronger and more readily kindled, and under the combined in- 
fluence of both what might have seemed only human sagacity put 
on at times the appearance of a deeper than human insight and 
inspiration. But more of this hereafter. It is sufficient to say 
that from 1853 to 1860 he rapidly gained in conscious strength 
and skill, and in a well-earned and widely spreading reputation. 
But he was not satisfied with either, so long as he thought 
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others knew more than himself, or had gained a skill of man- 
ipulation to which he had not attained. 

The blood of his grandfather was in him, and he must go to 
Edinburgh and London and Paris. For six months he studied 
with Dr. James Syme and imbibed inspiration from Sir James 
Simpson, and spent weeks of profitable observation in London 
and Paris, coming home in time to enter the rapidly enlisted 
army in 1861. The firing upon Fort Sumter brought him 
prematurely home, eager as a patriot and surgeon to enlist and 
act in the service of his country. He went into the field as 
surgeon of the 18th Infantry regiment, Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, and joined the army of the Potomac. He was soon pro- 
moted to be brigade surgeon, and ordered to report to General 
George H. Thomas. He was soon gazetted as medical director 
of his column, and went with Gen. Thomas through the cam- 
paign ending with the occupation of Corinth, doing arduous 
service at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. Being taken 
very ill after the occupation of Corinth he came East on sick 
leave, but meeting intelligence of the disastrous campaign of 
McClellan on the Chickahominy, he at once reported for duty 
and was put in charge of Fairfax Seminary Hospital, near Al- 
exandria, Va. He was in charge of this hospital nearly the 
whole time and closed it at the end of the war, retiring from 
the service with the brevet rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

The author of the brilliant tract entitled “ My Hospital Days,” 
served under him, and dedicates her story “ To the ‘Surgeon-in- 
charge,’ Honored commander, True comrade, Beloved friend.” 
The number of operations performed by him whiie in service 
was scarcely exceeded except perhaps by one, and his interest 
in practical surgery became ever afterwards a passion. He hesi- 
tated doubtfully whether or not to accept a post as Surgeon in 
the Regular Army, but at last decided to resume practice in his 
old home. He found his old friends ready to receive him, and 
the old circles of practice widening out as he reéntered them. 
A new joy had come to his life, and an only son worthy of such 
a father’s love and pride, was opening bis promise beneath his 
eyes, and warming his heart with such love as few men give to 
achild. The child died in 1878, at the age of 10 years, and 
with the child went out the light of his life Not long before, 
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he had made a visit to Europe in 1872, for recuperation and 
improvement, accompanied by his wife and the little boy 
who had just begun to be his companion on many professional 
visits. But his life had lost its zest, although he had not lost 
his courage nor his ardor for science or for his fellow-men. He 
was forty-two years of age, and he had enough of wealth, enough 
of reputation, enough of affection—so far as either can tempt an 
aspirant for future gains of either, and he deliberately conse- 
crated himself to the new field of labor which just then opened 
to him in a post of medical instruction. He thought to forget 
in part the intensity of his great sorrow, by transferring him- 
self to another place, and surrounding himself with new faces, 
and by making to himself a new sphere of activity. He was 
animated by the untried experiment of teaching the science 
and art in which he had so much delighted. The special diffi- 
culty which he foresaw he should encounter from his infirmity, 
was fitted to inspire and arouse rather than to depress 
and discourage his undaunted spirit. The example of his 
grandfather and the remembrance of his special service in 
founding the New Haven school appealed to his filial sympa- 
thies and roused the active and romantic spirit of adventure 
which was prominent though not always suspected in his 
nature. 

Predominant over all there was a profound religious submis- 
sion to the will of God, who had disappointed his fondest hopes 
in taking away the idol of his earthly life, and in bidding him 
live for his fellow-men in the only way possible to himself, by 
a renewed activity to his profession in a new and special 
method of serviee. He felt, as he expressed himself to me, 
that he must henceforth live for man, especially by relieving 
little children who were crippled and infirm, in living remem- 
brance of the promising child with whom he had buried his 
hopes for this life. It was at first his fond and darling project 
to proceed at once, if possible, to found a hospital for this class 
of patients, in immediate connection with the school of instruc- 
tion which might lead to the enlargement of similar facilities 
in other directions. He cherished ardent and perhaps not over- 
sanguine hopes for the rapid expansion of this medical school, 
in spite of the active competition and the apparently more 
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varied attractions in the schools of the larger cities. He 
entered with ardent sympathy into all the plans which were de- 
vised for its more thorough discipline, and its more enlarged and 
thorough scheme of instruction. He saw no reason, in view of 
the facilities of railway communication, why the New Haven 
school should not receive pupils over all the lines which radiate 
through southern New England and the valley of the Connec- 
ticut. This was his dream, and he was confident that it might 
be made a reality. He nad seen more romantic visions erys- 
tallize into solid facts. Distances were nothing to a man who 
almost daily made radiating journeys of from 50 to 200 miles, 
and met the calls of a pressing local practice at home. 

It seems to us now a matter for deep regret that he did not 
remove at once to this new scene of action. Had he estab- 
lished himself from the first at New Haven, and made new 
acquaintances by means of the large consulting and surgical 
practice which certainly awaited him, his own inspiring energy 
and kindling ardor would sooner or later have accomplished 
these fixed purposes, and he might have been spared to his 
fellow-men and to science for a score of years. But unex- 
pected obstacles presented themselves. The troops of patients 
whom he had gathered around himself would not be persuaded 
to spare him. New and special engagements led him to defer 
his removal for another and still another season. Strong fam- 
ily associations increased the difficulty. He thought at first to 
remove after the experiment of a single term, during which he 
would easily make his 120 miles by railway, and have leisure 
to con his lectures by the way, and if need were have his 
horses come and go at the station at home, to take or bring 
him on his rounds. The comparative ease with which this 
could be done tempted him to try the experiment for another 
and still another season. The school did not always prosper as 
he expected it would, and his sensitive reluctance to interrupt 
the relations already established between the physicians of 
New Haven and their patients and family friends, joined with 
the tenacious resistance of his host of friends in Springfield, 
suggested new reasons for his longer delay. But the old and 
new difficulties seemed at last to be surmounted, and his final 
resolution was definitely taken. His negotiations for a site for 
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a new home in New Haven had been slowly but finally com- 
pleted. Tuesday of the week after his fatal attack was fixed 
upon for the arrangement of a purchase, which involved his 
final removal. Meanwhile his vital energies had been slowly 
wasted by the constant and varied strain to which they had 
been subjected, and he yielded up his life to a short and not 
excessively severe attack of illness. Despite the courage by 
which he had been upheld, and the relaxation which he could 
find so easily, and the force of a will that would not break, 
and a sympathy which cheered him at every turn like a fresh 
fountain beneath every footfall of his life’s path,—he fell pros- 
trate, and was transferred to other scenes of self-forgetting min- 
istrations, which are marred by no human limitations, and re- 
quited by no misconstructions and no ingratitude, where he 
finds sympathy that is pure and intense enough to satisfy his 
ardent and generous longings. ‘To his large circle of friends 
and patients he left a memory which will long be cherished. 
To the members of his profession he bequeathed a stimulating 
and ennobling example. To the medical institution to which 
he had devoted so much of promise and of hope, the grateful 
recollections of his unsparing consecration to its interests and a 
substantial reversionary interest in his handsome estate. True 
to his original humane purpose he bequeathed an equal amount 
for disabled and crippled children in Springfield. 


Into this brief sketch of the life of our friend, I have incor- 
porated more or less of a delineation of the man. Let me now 
call your attention more distinctly to some of the most striking 
features of his character in connection with some suggestions of 
more or less immediate interest to the members of the medical 
profession and the community. Dr. Smith had the very great 
advantage of a thorough intellectual training. He not only had 
a good mind, but he was a good scholar from his boyhood. His 
early promise was not so conspicuous as was his early faithful- 
ness. His school and college days were more remarkable for 
quiet work than for any remarkable achievements. No one 
would have predicted what-was before, or what was in this 
reserved and sensitive boy, who watched the even course of his 
patient application to his books. The intense and kindling 
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ardor that was subsequently woke up within him, the volcanic 
passion that was ever slumbering, the fiery purpose to be and 
to know all that his profession rendered possible, were scarcely 
suspected. Possibly they had never been awakened or matured 
had not a series of circumstances conspired to make him so much 
aman. On the other hand, when they did come, they found him 
ready to meet them and to turn them to a most effective use, by 
reason of the discipline of mind and of character which his 
school and college training had imparted. The ease with which 
he could read, the rapidity with which he mastered what he read, 
the eagerness to know and to make completely his own whatever 
he saw or learned, the wide range of his curiosity, his fresh and 
never satiated interest in literature, the wide range of his think- 
ing, his logical and penetrating judgment, these were not indeed 
learned from his teacher or copied out from his books, but they 
were to a large extent gained and made effective by the 
thorough schoo] training to which he had submitted in defer- 
ence to the wisdom of those who he knew were wiser than 
himself. 

In harmony with this we observe that his subsequent growth 
was by a natural and steady progress. His eminence was attained 
by no sudden single leap or by any splendid feat of sagacity, or 
skill. In the first few years of his professional life his career 
was modest, distinguishel for persevering attention to his 
patients, and an unpretending but manifest skill and sagacity, 
such as come from the absorbed application of the attention to 
the cases in his hand. Nothing was remarkable except the desire 
to know and the determination to know whatever was possible 
to be known. I distinctly remember meeting him in the most 
casual way early in his professional life, on a brief visit at 
Springfield, and the conversation turned upon the profession of 
medicine and the great uncertainty which prevailed concerning 
the specific effect or operation of medical agents. The confes- 
sion of ignorance on this topic was not more frank than the im- 
plied determination that this ignorance would not be insuper- 
able if life and opportunity should be given to himself. 

In this natural and practical growth of knowledge and skill 
he was doubtless aided by the nature of his profession and its 
adaptation to his own powers. It will be conceded by all men 
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who think—indeed it has become a commonplace of common 
people that skill and eminence in the medical profession can be 
attained by experience alone—that however much science can 
do in its studies of healthy or diseased structure and organism, 
and of normal and abnormal functions, or even of the physio- 
logical or pathological action of food or medicine, still the 
capacity to judge of symptoms and cure in the concrete, can 
only be matured by actual observation and trial. It is equally 
clear that observation without interpretation, the use of the 
eye in which there is “no speculation, ” and a routine applica- 
tion of prescribed remedies only makes a man the more stupid and 
obstinate the older he grows and the more abundant his experi- 
ence. To the practitioner who makes each new case a new 
opportunity for sharp discernment and sagacious insight, for 
comparative interpretation and skillful invention, his profes- 
sion must ensure a certain and often a rapid growth, the more 
certain and the more rapid often, in proportion as he is docile 
and patient, observing and cautious. The dashing interpre- 
tation of symptoms without experience and on few and indeci- 
sive data, especially if backed by the conceit which comes 
from the last physiological or pathological theory, may rapidly 
mature a brilliant figurante in medicine. The confident and 
desperate use of the newest medicaments with empirical rashness 
may enable a man to keep up appearances with himself and 
his patients, but neither can ripen into that medical sagacity 
which, whether it comes earlier or later, is the growth of actual 
experience, conjoined with scientific insight. What is the 
nature of the process called scientific insight, which must be 
superinduced upon facts, is an old question that is more easily 
asked than answered. What induction is, i. e., the interpreta- 
tion of facts, what its methods and rules, what its grounds, what 
it implies in principles and relations, we cannot stay here to 
explain, and it is perhaps impertinent here to refer to such 
questions. It is enough for our purpose and yet important to 
notice that skill in this process always requires kind and 
patient and docile dealing with facts—not the same length of 
time to all—for a single fact to one mind is more instructive 
than a hundred to another, but always a longer or shorter time 
in which to work, and more or fewer facts on which to work. 
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Hence the practitioner who at first is docile and patient, assid- 
uous and cautious, after a few years, and sometimes suddenly, 
becomes confident and positive and almost inspired. David 
Smith, the beginner, was quiet, slow, tentative, and patient. 
David Smith, after his army days, seemed to the patients whom 
he gave back to life or relieved from sore extremity, to carry 
the gift of healing in his hand and of discernment in his eye. 
This surprising change was but the natural growth of a gifted, 
docile, earnest soul, controlled by great singleness of purpose, 
and warmed by intense human sympathies. The florist will 
take a modest, thick-set, slowly grown, strongly rooted plant, 
and introduce it into a stimulating and favoring atmosphere, 
and all at once it will put on new proportions and bloom into 
tropical brilliancy and life. In this way it was that our friend, 
after modest and patient beginnings, suddenly found himself a 
genius, with the sagacious discernment and brilliant gifts that 
belong to genius. 

That his personality was unique and strikingly individual, 
all who knew him were forward to recognize. But this was no 
more true of him than of many who have been eminent in his 
profession. Like many whose names are familiar, he was 
quick, abrupt, positive, at times impatient of opposition, and 
sensitive to stupidity and unreasonableness. These and other 
characteristics were in part hereditary. In part they were the 
causes and the effects, of the gifts and experiences of many 
eminent in his profession. 

The quick and positive judgment that cannot or will not 
give the reasons for its opinions ; the peremptory tone that has 
been made habitual by long experience of careless or deliberate 
neglect in patient or nurse; the rapid movements that crowded 
engagements form into a second nature; the assuring or the 
impatient reply, either of which may express the tenderest 
sympathy, the momentary abandonment of manner which is 
but the quick reaction that seeks and will find relief from the 
constant presence of weakness and pain; the sudden jest, the 
abrupt question, the stern reproof, are all familiar in tales or 
personal experience of eminent medical practitioners. 

No man could easily describe the personality of our friend 
to one who had never seen him; with form erect, with eager 
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and yet gentle face; with striding gait and positive utterance, 
all the more positive because given with explosive earnestness ; 
noble in aim and generous in intent, even when denunciatory 
and impatient; but always direct, truth-loving and magnani- 
mous. His love to his friends knew no bounds. To his pa- 
tients he was all that patients could desire. He crossed their 
threshold as a messenger from God, ready to be all and to do 
all that man could possibly be or do, reassuring them before- 
hand by his words and looks. He was ready to come at a mo- 
ment’s call, however fatigued or preéngaged, willing to forego 
any pleasure or any engagement if they needed him; quick to 
return from his long needed and long deferred relaxation at a 
sudden summons, and when all was done, whether death or 
recovery or confirmed invalidism followed, he had bound the 
patient or his family to himself by new and stronger bonds of 
gratitude and sympathy. 

In critical cases he was aroused to his utmost, and he never 
failed to meet a great emergency. Every capacity of intellect 
and feeling was stimulated to do its utmost. His discernment, 
his invention, his heroism, his self-control, were all aroused in 
every battle for the life of his patient, and with all these heroic 
and courageous qualities there was intermingled a tender and 
loving sympathy. Though he would repress the emotion of 
others with annihilating reproof, and in no measured words, he 
would burst into tears after he had carried a patient safely 
through a crisis of supreme peril. His cheering voice, his 
beaming and courageous looks, his chivalrous devotion to his 
work, and his confident and sunny hopefulness, were like an 
invigorating north-wester, or, as the occasion might be, like a 
soft and gentle zephyr. 

In surgical cases he was a hero in coolness, rapidity, quick- 
ness, and dexterity. For the great field-days of the eminent 
surgeon’s life, he had prepared himself by marvellous patience 
with the hand and trained quickness of eye and mind, by 
abundant experience, conjoined with the general qualities 
which were trained in ordinary practice. When such an 
eminent surgeon dies, it is felt by all the thinking men and all 
the suffering invalids within his call that the world has suffered 
an irreparable loss. 
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Towards his fellow practitioners he could be unjust in a 
hasty moment, but he never could be ignoble. He could use 
sharp words, the force of which he did not measure, but after 
they were spoken they left no gall upon his lips. He was 
often headlong in his judgments about men and their opinions. 
Not infrequently he was mistaken in measuring and qualifying 
good and evil. Words that had better never have been spoken 
would break forth from his lips, but he was eminently without 
guile or bitterness in his heart. However easily he might be 
prejudiced or alienated he could not be malicious or mean. 

As a man and a thinker, he combined manly sense with 
childlike simplicity. For literature in all its forms he had a 
passionate fondness and surprising familiarity with it. It was 
a wonder to his discerning and intimate friends that he could 
read so much under the manifold and the exhausting demands 
which were made upon his strength and his time. Some who 
thought to surprise him by being beforehand with him in read- 
ing the last new novel would not infrequently find that they 
were behind in the race. 

As a thinker in the scientific sphere, especially in the sci- 
ences that are akin to his own profession, he was a study. 
Though intensely realistic and objective, though positive in 
the extreme in his ways of looking at all classes of phenomena, 
especially those pertaining to physiology and therapeutics, he 
seemed entirely delivered from any sympathy with materialistic 
theories. The extreme forms of materialistic evolution appar- 
ently made no impression upon his sound understanding. 

In a casual conversation which I had with him, a few months 
since in the railway cars, he dismissed this whole subject with 
a positive and pronounced assent to the remark, unity of plan 
does not make unity of substance, rapidly citing certain strik- 
ing embryonic phenomena in illustration of this point, and pro- 
ceeded to some other subject. It might seem, from one view 
of his bold and imaginative disposition, that he would have 
found temporary fascination in this newest form of physiologi- 
cal romancing, for like every man of genius he was ardently 
and extravagantly romantic in his way. But he was as real- 
istic on the spiritual side of his nature as in the hard common 
sense with which he responded to material facts. He believed 
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in himself, in his friends, in his suffering and grateful patients, 
in the little boy, whom he had so passionately loved, but could 
not believe that he had lost, in the mystery of sorrow of which 
each day’s experience presented some strange and agonizing 
phase; in the exuberant overflow of joy which he saw flood- 
ing the world with the beginning of each day and the renewal 
of each life, and which his own generous heart made his own, 
by the fullness of his sympathy. He believed in knowledge 
and in the power to know; in science, whose new and ever 
multiplying trophies he greeted with new astonishment; in his 
own intellectual insight, each exercise and product of which 
thrilled him with new delight. As a consequence, conversant 
as he was with material phenomena in those phases which fascin- 
ate the philosophic imagination, he was equally and more sensi- 
tively, though perhaps unconsciously responsive to the spiritual 
side of nature, and he unhesitatingly struck the balance against 
the new theories, with a single stammering but decisive word, 
which though a word, represented his large experience and 
life-long reflection. 

But though very positive in his opinions on these points, he 
was in no sense intolerant of those of his profession who held the 
opposite. Such phenomena he looked upon as harmless and tem- 
porary, like the measles or the whooping cough, incident to the 
early stages of growth, but certain to be outgrown by a healthy 
constitution. He had learned from his own experience and 
from his large experience with men that every man must do his 
own thinking, and that the way to clear and solid convictions 
is long and dim and perilous, which must be traversed by minds 
of a certain cast before they reach a harbor of conviction and 
rest. Then he was in his temper generous and noble, not given 
to suspicion or misconstruction, but hopeful and charitable in 
feeling, even when he was sharp in speech and defiant in 
manner. 

These thoughts lead me naturally to his Christian faith and 
his moral and religious character. He was in heart and by 
avowal a positive Christian believer. In many of the several 
technicalities of Christian doctrine he had no interest. His 
training and his temperament rendered him impatient of them. 
Against some forms of doctrinal statement he had a strong 
and positive repulsion. He might perhaps have been per- 
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suaded to think better of them, had he taken the time and pa- 
tience to consider them, or had his friends the courage to attempt 
to influence him ; but neither ever came near the effort. He was 
not fond of temporizing and abhorred duplicity and evasions. 
Hence he did not care to subscribe to a creed which did not 
express his fullest and most minute convictions, and never 
offered himself as a communicant in the church at which he 
was an interested and devout worshiper. But he often ex- 
pressed the intention of connecting himself with the commun- 
ion of the church in this college so soon as he should become a 
resident of this city. 

He loved good men most cordially, and earnest Christians, but 
not all who call themselves such with loudest pretensions or with 
sanctimonious ways. For some such he was neither unstinted 
nor reticent in the expression of his distrust and want of sym- 
pathy, but for some of the best men of his town, men honored 
for Christian zeal, benevolence, and uprightness in all this land 
and through the world, he had a brother’s love, and would 
have died for them with a brother's devotion. With some 
such he maintained the most intimate intercourse, in which his 
Christian sympathies were most freely expressed, with his likes 
and dislikes. They will bear testimony that his likings in the 
kingdom of God were of the purest and noblest in their qual- 
ity, and that his strongest antipathies were against “ malice, 
pride, and ali uncharitableness.” He died with the courage of 
a hero, and the submission of a saint. To his pastor, who was 
also a man of medical knowledge, of whom he asked a critical 
examination of his condition, he added: “do not be afraid to 
tell me the truth; I shall be as ready to die in two hours as I 
ever shall be.” ‘Though he could say but little,” he writes, 
“what he said was entirely satisfactory. He had no fear; he 
was resting in Christ. Only a few months before he had told 
a dying friend, that ‘she was safe in the arms of Jesus,’ and he 
was now proving Christ in the same experience.” 

The uses of adversity were signally exemplified in his char- 
acter and his career. Though in many respects he was singu- 
larly successful and prosperous, in others his life was a constant 
and painful struggle. His life-long and constant infirmity 
could never be long away from his notice and at times would 
suggest impatient and bitter thoughts if it did not prompt 
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sharp and bitter words that else had been smooth and sweet ; 
the early death of his mother—at the beginning of his boy- 
hood ; the awful blow that smote him to the earth at the dawn 
of his manhood in the tragical fate of his father; the sights 
and scenes of agony and horror that for day and night occu- 
pied him in the tield and at the hospital, and the great disap- 
pointment of his life in the death of his son, the constant 
drain upon his sympathies from his love for his patients—to- 
gether with the manifold and chafing vexations that a temper- 
ament like his must suffer in such a profession as his, all these 
together made his life a constant struggle, and shortened it by 
at least a score and a half of years. But what was shortened 
of this life was added to the life which is immortal. In the 
light of Christian hope the score of years that are cut off from 
the career on earth are better spent in the perfect life,— 
certainly better for the man himself, 

But what shall we say of those who are left behind? Of us 
who have lost his accumulated experience, his sharp discern- 
ment, his sagacity matured into genius, his lofty nobleness, his 
undaunted courage, his contagious enterprise, his chivalrous 
unselfishness? Perhaps, though we cannot easily believe it, 
this life will be even worth more to us now that’ he is gone 
and we see his virtues transfigured into a noble ideal by his 
sudden and tragic death than had he been with us longer. 

It is with this hope this brief sketch has been prepared and 
submitted to your attention. 

This life has more than a personal interest and importance 
to each and all of us. It enforces one or two lessons which 
vitally concern the medical profession and the public. First, 
it exemplifies the essentially elevated character of this profes- 
sion and the high place which it should hold in the public esteem. 
Viewed ideally this profession has claims to the very highest 
place. The science on which it is founded is the science of 
nature; perhaps in the most fascinating of its phenomena, the 
phenomena of life made doubly attractive because modified by 
the darkest of nature’s mysteries,—the mysteries of disease, and 
decay, and pain. These phenomena are studied by the phy- 
sician not primarily out of scientific curiosity but for a practi- 
eal application which is the noblest conceivable, the relief of 
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human suffering. For this end, the chemist analyzes, the 
anatomist dissects, the physiologists interpret structure and 
function, the therapeutist heals or prevents disease, the surgeon 
extirpates or binds up, and the student whom they train goes 
forth with the single duty of applying what he has learned and 
of learning more that he may apply the more. The problems 
which he is to solve and the theories which he must unravel 
are not abstract but concrete. He visits his patient not to 
make a skillful diagnosis, which he may test by his death, but 
which he may prove by his restoration. Every problem comes 
to him with an appeal to his heart as truly as to his mind, or 
rather to his mind through his heart. Every theory of disease 
or medicine with which he grapples concerns a living sufferer 
struggling for his life. He cannot avoid a most excited inter- 
est in his studies, unless he is stupid beyond endurance or 
selfish beyond common example. The infant sufferer makes by 
his looks that mute appeal to which only fiends are insensible, 
the strong man in his agony shrieks out for instant help in 
tones that pierce to the heart, the dying makes the last call 
that is possible from man to man. Under circumstances like 
these a man cannot but study if he has the capacity to learn 
anything under any excitement. 

The physician is also brought necessarily into the most inti- 
mate relations to his fellow men. If he is skillful and faithful 
and successful he earns their gratitude. He must be admitted 
often to their inmost confidences, seeing them on their weakest 
side, beholding them under the humiliations of pain and fear, 
sometimes of sin and temptation, not infrequently of passion 
and degradation. He has the opportunity to show patience, 
fidelity, sympathy, courage, disinterestedness, and magnanim- 
ity as the devotees of few other callings, and of becoming often, 
as was our departed friend, the trusted benefactor and the wel- 
come visitant of hundreds of families. When such a physician 
submits to the final arbitrament, the sentence of blessing, 7 was 
sick and ye visited me, will not merely be pronounced on the 
good physician by the Lord Christ, but it will be repeated by 
the crowd of his patients whom he has blessed. The physician 
who meets these opportunities in the right spirit becomes one 
of the most favored of men, in the character which he forms, 
and the social and personal position which he acquires. 
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He may abuse these advantages in ways which I do not care 
to specify. He may pander to vice. He may abuse sacred 
personal confidences. He may degrade and lower himself and 
thecommunity. In this the old adage is exemplified, corruptio 
optimi pessima. But the profession itself is none the less 
attractive and noble for these abuses. 

I need not say that at the present time the dignity of this 
profession is more generally acknowledged than at any previ- 
ous period in the history of man. One manifest evidence of 
this truth is furnished in the fact that to no profession are its 
members more enthusiastically devoted both in the science 
which prepares and the practice which perfects the accom- 
plished physician. I am confident that our departed friend, as 
he reviews his past in the light of his present life, will be 
grateful if his own example may be an inspiration and guide 
to many who shall follow him. 

The second and final thought which this life suggests is the 
importance of elevating the character of medical education. 
It seems strange, it is strange and almost inexplicable, that at 
a time when the medical profession is so highly esteemed and 
so enthusiastically prosecuted by its devotees so little attention 
has been given to the devising of efficient measures for the ele- 
vation of medical science and the improvement of medical 
skill by ample and thorough preliminary study. Legislation 
has been invoked and responded to secure against irregular and 
irresponsible practitioners. The power to guard their own 
guild from quacks and charlatans has been given to the pro- 
fession itself and a modicum of aid has been granted to the 
beginnings of *medical institutions. But with few exceptions 
the medical schools of this country are to all intents pri- 
vate institutions, in which the instruction till recently has been 
given in connection with a large and engrossing private prac- 
tice, the terms have been short, the course of study has been 
contracted to a lecture season, and the preliminary education 
has often been most meagre. 

It is no place here to sketch the outline of an ideal Medical 
College. It is perfectly clear, however, that such a college must 
command the exclusive time and occupation of at least some of 
its professors. However wise the arrangement may be, which 
has connected medical instruction in some departments with an 
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active practice, it has now become an axiom with those who 
alone are competent to decide such a question, that in those 
departments in which science has of late made such rapid pro- 
gress, men must be placed who can give their lives exclusively 
to study and instruction. If this is so, their chairs must be 
endowed. Tuition fees cannot be relied upon as the sole support 
of chairs of this kind. Let these chairs be filled, and the way 
will at once be opened for a longer curriculum and an ampler 
preparation. This was the judgment of our departed friend 
which he expressed in the disposition of his estate, and in the 
devotion, if not the sacrifice of his life. 

It is written in the oldest of books, “all that a man hath will 
he give for his life.” This is true when he is prostrated by 
disease or threatened with impending death, but it is not true 
of a man, much less of a community, when either has occasion 
to provide against sickness and death by sanitary or scientific 
precautions. When a man is overtaken by mortal disease, he 
spends his money like water, his hundreds, his thousands, his 
millions, it may be, to avert the doom. But the same man is 
more than reckless of manifold exposures that scatter the 
seeds of certain death. A community will become frantic at 
the threat or visitation of some invading pestilence, and freely 
incur the ruinous expenses which flight or terror suggest. And 
yet the same community will quietly allow deadly poisons to 
course with subtle stealth beneath its streets and arrange for 
the admission of a mortal enemy by midnight into every 
chamber. Similarly, public spirited individuals will acknow]- 
edge their public responsibilities for public blessings of every 
other sort, even of education and culture, and yet the same 
class of individuals and the State itself are slow to avail 
themselves of that permanent security to the public health 
which sanitary and medical appliances alone provide. 

May the lesson of this hour awaken in some who hear and 
are able to respond to it, a sense of the obligation and privilege 
which is enforced by this self-sacrificing life, amply to provide 
for our Hospital, our Dispensary, and our Medical Institution. 
Should this follow, our friend will not have died, as he cer- 
tainly did not live, in vain. The blessing which he sought to 
bring to us by his living presence, will have come to us with 
his death. 
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Articux IL—THE MINORITY IN THE MOTHER 
COUNTRY, 1774. 


On the fifteenth of April, 1778, there was a little dinner 
party at the house of Mr. Dilly, the London bookseller. Mrs. 
Knowles was there, “the ingenious Quaker ;” Mrs. Seward, 
“the poetess of Lichfield ;” the Rev. Dr. Mayo, and another 
clerical gentleman, “ tutor to the Duke of Bedford.” Happily 
for the fame of that little party, Mr. Boswell was also there ; 
in high spirits, as he tells us, because a certain able and elo- 
quent historian had, that morning, expressed a great admira- 
tion of Dr. Johnson. ‘“ Had I been George the Third,” he had 
said, “and thought as he did about America, I would have 
given Johnson three hundred a year, for his ‘Taxation no 
Tyranny,’ alone.” Armed with this pleasant compliment, Mr. 
James Boswell managed to soothe the lion of the occasion, in 
the trying interval before dinner. “I repeated this,” he re- 
cords himself, “and Johnson was much pleased.” Before the 
evening was over, however, his complacency was suddenly 
disturbed. Was it because George the Third had failed to see 
things in precisely the same generous light as “the able and 
eloquent historian”? or was it because the irascible doctor 
grew tired of discussing Christian love with “the ingenious 
Quaker” and “the Lichfield poetess”? How came it about, 
that, from these mild excitements he broke away, to attack the 
Americans? #‘ Rascals—robbers—pirates,” he cried, “I’d burn 
and destroy them.” “I am willing,” he roared, “to love all 
mankind, except an American!” We can see that little storm 
in a teapot, still. The fluttered poetess; the trembling 
Quaker ; the clerical gentlemen not quite decided whether to 
be shocked at such passion, or gratified with such patriotism ; 
the infuriated lion, lashing his tail and pouring forth volleys 
which “ one might fancy” says Boswell “could be heard across 
the Atlantic;” and the historian of the scene, who sat, as he 
tells us, during the tempest “ in great uneasiness, lamenting his 
heat of temper and his inflammable corruption.” 
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This savage discourse of Dr. Johnson’s was quite in har- 
mony with his calmer judgment. “Sir,” he said of the Ameri- 
cans, as early as 1769, “ they are a race of convicts, and ought 
to be thankful for anything we allow them, short of hanging.” 
Their resistance, in his opinion, argued the basest ingratitude. 
Yet this same Johnson was able to detect the inconsistency of 
a fishmonger, whom he saw, one day, skinning a fish alive, 
and swearing at it all the while, because it would not lie still 
during the operation. But circumstances alter cases. The 
colonists ought to have been thankful to be skinned alive, 
for the benefit of his most religious and gracious majesty 
George the Third. I propose to enquire how far the pas- 
sionate utterances of Johnson expressed the sentiment of the 
English people. No doubt he had, as Thackeray says, “the 
ear of the nation. His immense authority reconciled it to 
loyalty ; and shamed it out of irreligion. When George the 
Third talked with him, and the people heard the great author's 
good opinion of the sovereign, whole generations rallied to the 
King. Johnson was revered as a sort of oracle; and the 
oracle declared for Church and King.” 

But not even the conduct of the Americans would have dis- 
gusted the oracle more than to have been assured that there 
was no one who disagreed with him. He was no lover of a 
tame uniformity. The ingenious Quaker, the poetess of Lich- 
field, the hospitable Mr. Dilly, the two clerical gentlemen, are 
only honest shades to us; but Johnson lives, the most vivid 
and vigorous figure in the social and literary circles of that 
day. I think that it was only when he was in church that he 
repeated the responses with the rest of the congregation. 
Everywhere else, this sturdy, wholesome, fearless, contradic- 
tious tyrant is like his own fishmonger; first skinning his fish 
mercilessly, and then abusing it roundly for not blessing the 
knife and lying quiet. Such a man has no need to fear a 
unanimous vote in favor of all his opinions. Johnson may 
have had the ear of the nation, but it must have been very 
hard for either a Whig or a Non-conformist to lend him his 
ears. They were so sure to be boxed. “Sir,” he cried, after 
praising one of his friends, “Sir, he is a cursed Whig, a bot- 
tomless Whig, as they all are now.” “And I have always 
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said,” he declared on another occasion, “the first Whig was 
the Devil.” He probably thought that the same personage 
was the first Non-conformist. One day he was walking with 
his friend Sir Robert Chambers, the architect, in his garden ; 
and Chambers began to gather the snails from his flower-beds, 
and to throw them over the wall into the next plot to his. 
Johnson protested against such a piece of bad neighborship.” 
“ Sir,” said Chambers, “my neighbor is a Dissenter.” “ Oh,” 
cried the Doctor, “if that be the case Chambers, toss away. 
toss away, as hard as you can!” ‘lhe Non-conformist, like the 
American, ought to be thankful for his neighbor's snails ; 
thankful, indeed that his neighbor allowed him “anything 
short of hanging.” 

It may be freely admitted that, whatever Whigs and Dis- 
senters may have held, the voices which have come down to 
us from that stormy time, in favor of the colonists, are now 
feeble and faint. Of course there is the splendid exception of 
Pitt, the greatest statesman of that or of any age: “ You have 
no right to tax America. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of our fellow subjects, so lost to every sense of 
virtue as tamely to give up their liberties, would be fit instru- 
ments to make slaves of the rest.” But, as we all remember, 
under the sway of a passion stronger even than his enthusiasm 
for justice, the most illustrious leader of the eighteenth century 
changed his note; and the. voice of the Earl of Chatham, 
tremulous under the weight of the ermine, belied the voice of 
the Great Commoner, when in the lower House, he appealed 
from temporary resentment to eternal right. 

For many seasons, the opinion of Dr. Johnson, as to 
America, would fairly represent the opinion of the nation at 
large. War has always been popular in England; and it 
would be especially so just then. The recruiting sergeant 
relieved the parish stocks of many a constant guest; the com- 
mon prison of many a candidate for the gallows; and the 
home circle, in hundreds of instances, of the scapegrace of the 
family. The prodigal son enlisted; and when, after a cam- 
paign or two, he returned, he brought with him the best robe, 
the ring, and the shoes; with money enough to buy the fatted 
calf. In such a country as the England of 1774, war becomes 
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almost a necessity. You must either pay for glory, or for 
paupers; and the soldier in his red coat is a more stimulating 
spectacle to national vanity than is the beggar in his rags. 
Besides this very obvious fact, we are also to remember that 
the enthusiasm of discovery had just then seized upon the 
Briton ; and that discovery with him meant possession. James 
Cook, the Whitby ship-boy, had circled the world; and, wher- 
ever he could, had claimed the land which he touched for the 
English crown. The earth-hunger of the Saxon race, which 
has given to that little island on the German Ocean, the his- 
toric cities of India, the mysterious heart of Africa, the un- 
told wealth of Australia, the cheerless heritage of Canada, and 
which, like Oliver Twist, still asks for more, was never keener 
than when George the Third was king. It was not disap- 
pointed ambition, it was not humbled patriotism, but it was 
this unquenchable appetite for acquisition, which made the dy- 
ing protest of Chatham so pathetic. “I rejoice,” he said, in 
broken utterances, “that I am still alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient and noble mon- 
archy. His majesty succeeded to an empire as great in extent, 
as its reputation was unsullied. Seventeen years ago this peo- 
ple was the terror of the world.” He spoke, pressed his hand 
upon his heart, fell back in a swoon, and was carried home to 
die. 

The instructions under which Captain Cook sailed declared 
that “ nothing can redound more to the honor of this nation 
as a maritime power, to the dignity of the crown of Great 
Britain, and to the advancement of the trade and navigation 
thereof, than to make discoveries of countries hitherto un- 
known.” The passion for opening up new lands and sailing 
over seas strangers to our navies, was no mere boyish thirst for 
adventure. “Trade” was to be advanced ; for are not we Eng- 
lishmen a nation of shopkeepers? To the mercantile spirit of 
the mother country no loss could be so serious as the loss of 
America. In 1772 her trade with her colony was almost 
equal to that which she carried on with the whole world fifty 
years before. From a twelfth it had risen to be a third part of 
English commerce. No prospect was so bright, in all her do 
minions, as this. The gold lay undisturbed in the Australian 
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gulches, the treasures of India were yet little more than a 
dream from the Arabian nights; but the trade with Massachu- 
setts or Virginia was as real as the trade with Bordeaux or 
Hamburg. The severance of the American colonies would 
naturally touch the merchants and tradesmen in their pockets ; 
and just then a very light purse was sufficient to weigh down 
the loyalty of the average Englishman. 

As time rolls on, we shall learn to do justice to the monarch 
who claimed this loyalty, in the years of which we are speak- 
ing. At present, we are so much occupied with praising the 
men who have had an excess of talent, that it requires some 
little boldness in one who desires to remind this age that the 
world has been advanced as much by its tyrants as by it; 
benefactors, and owes as heavy a debt to the fools as it does to 
the wise. Nothing more providential for this country ever 
happened than the accession to the English throne of a man 
like George the Third. Had he been an Elizabeth, a Crom- 
well, or a William of Orange——. But one glance at that fa- 
miliar fat-witted face 1s sufficient to crush out such specula- 
tions in even the most riotous imagination. We can indeed 
conceive of George as something else than King of England; 
but that something certainly would not put him on the same 
plane with the heroic names which I have mentioned. 

As we look at him, in the pitiless caricatures of Gilray, we 
seem to have seen that face before. Where was it? Probably 
at a cattle show, reposing on a litter of clean straw; somno- 
lent, stupid, satisfied; with this inscription: “ First prize for 
Hogs.” ‘George, be a king,” his mother was for ever saying 
to him; and he did his best to obey her. Little Louis the 
Fourteenth practiced writing, when a child, from a copy-slip 
which ran thus: “ Kings do just whatever they please.” Al- 
though George had been shamefully educated, this branch of 
his schooling had not been neglected: and he took to it very 
kindly. He meant to do whatever he pleased. He was de- 
scended from a monarch who sold his subjects to be shot at, 
for so many ducats a head: and he proposed to repeat that ex- 
perience if necessary. He came of a loveless stock. When 
his father, Prince Frederick, died, all that George II, whose 
eldest son he was, cared to say, was, “ Dead, is he! I thought 
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he had been only sick!” The people of England did not 
mourn the heir apparent either: and so they embalmed his 
memory in lines which had more vitality than their subject ; 
for they still survive— 


“ Here lies poor Fred.: Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, I had much rather. 
lad it been his brother, Better than any other. 
Had it been his sister, No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, So much the better for the nation. 
But since ’tis only Fred., Who was alive, and is dead, 
Why, there’s no more to be said!” 


Had the son died, instead of the father, the rhyme might 
have run in much the same way. It would have been as suita- 
ble, indeed, to any of that family, which never won the hearts 
or commanded the reverence of the English people. George 
was no worse than his brothers and sisters. In morals he was 
superior to the most of them, as well as to his subjects. He was 
faithful to his wife, and that alone entitles him to immortality. 
He had an ordinary, churchwarden intellect. He would have 
figured most naturally as the oracle of the “ Checquers” or the 
“Red Lion,” in an English village. He had sufficient inquisi- 
tiveness to fit him “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 
He loved the domestic virtues; and dressed them all in sober 
colors, and drilled them to a monotonous propriety. His chil- 
dren, as they grew up, wearied of this life, so much resembling 
the flat sand-fields of their native province of Hanover. This 
house, swept and garnished, was so intolerably dull, that one 
hopes they were forgiven when they, one after another, took to 
them the seven devils worse than themselves, or went off into 
the far country to spend their pocket-money in some livelier 
company than that of their mother. One of the pleasantest 
memories of my boyhood is of listening to the sweet, low- 
toned organ on which good King George would play, in his in- 
sanity. To me it was a delight to hear those soothing strains, 
once a week, in church. But one can have too much even of 
that. A week of Sundays, virtuous, moral, musical and mild, 
in such company as George and his homely queen, must have 
often raised the question, “Is life worth living?” Under 
such circumstances, probably not. Like most dull and stu- 
pid men, George was, in another sense than that suggested 
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by Gilray’s caricature, pig-headed. He planted his feet down 
in a prejudice and mistook it for a principle. He had that 
grace of pertinacity which in a mule is called obstinacy, 
but in a statesman consistency. We are told that he hated a 
fool. If so it is very much to his credit, and proves him to 
have been a humbler man than is often supposed. But there 
are exceptions to every rule; and in his antipathy to fools in 
general, George had no personal reference. This man, honest, 
humdrum, addle-headed, sincere, did his best. But the best of 
such as he, matched against the true monarchs of that splendid 
era, what was it? King Log against the American Eagle! 
And there were kings then! Edmund Burke, of whom 
Johnson said, “ Yes, sir; if a man were to go by chance, at the 
same time with Burke, under a shed, to shun a shower, he 
would say, ‘This is an extraordinary man.’ If Burke should 
go into a stable, to see his horse dressed, the ostler would say, 
‘We have had an extraorditiary man here.’” 

William Pitt, writing, at four o’clock in the morning, after 
the repeal of the iniquitous stamp act, and saying to his wife, 
“Happy, indeed, was the scene of this glorious morning ; 
when the sun of liberty shone once more benignly upon a 
country too long benighted. My dear love, not all the ap- 
plauding joy, which the hearts of animated gratitude saved 
from despair and bankruptey, uttered in the lobby, could touch 
me, in any degree, like the tender and lively delight which 
breathes in your warm and affectionate note.” 

John Adams, a village schoolmaster of Massachusetts, pen- 
ning in his obscurity such words as these: “ Our people, in an- 
other century, will be more numerous than England itself. 
All Europe will not be able to disunite us.” 

Benjamin Franklin, concluding a letter to the kingliest spirit 
of all that all illustrious band—George Washington: “For 
my own personal ease, I should have died ten years ago; but 
though those years have been spent in excruciating pain, I am 
pleased that I have lived them, since they have brought me to 
see our present situation. Iam now finishing my eighty-fourth 
year, and probably, with it, my career in this life; but in 
whatever state of existence I am placed hereafter, if I retain 
any memory of what has passed here, I shall with it retain 
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the esteem, respect, and affection with which I have long been, 
My dear friend, Yours most sincerely.” Such are the compli- 
ments which kings exchange as they prepare to pass into 
that grander life, on whose threshold 
“Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 


** And in the narrow grave be laid, With the poor crushed scythe and spade, 
(for) “ Only the actions of the just, Grow sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Beside such men as these Farmer George fails to look very 
heroic. In the caricatures of the day, he pauses at the cottage 
of an old woman, lost in astonishment at the mystery of a 
dumpling. “Hay! Hay! apple dumplings! how get the ap- 
ples in! how? are they made without seams?” Even the loyal 
Johnson was reported to have said, after his interview with the 
monarch, in the Royal Library: “His Majesty seems to be 
possessed of some good nature, and much curiosity. His Maj- 
esty, indeed, was multifarious im his questions; but, thank 
God, he answered them all himself.” 

The spirit of loyalty must have had an uneasy time of it 
under such a sovereign. ‘The temper of the people was turbu- 
lent in the extreme. ‘The House of Commons voted “That the 
influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and must 
be diminished.” In that delightful book from which I have 
already quoted repeatedly, we find Dr. Johnson writing: “Jan. 
29, 1782. The ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Francis, 
and gave thanks.” The critics are troubled to know whether 
there is any connection between these sentences. But as to 
that point there need be no serious discussion. If Johnson did 
not give thanks, he certainly felt them. “Iam glad,” said he, 
“the ministry is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility never 
disgraced a country. If they sent a messenger into the city to 
take up a printer, the messenger was taken up instead of the 
printer, and committed by the sitting alderman. If they sent 
one army to the relief of another, the first army was defeated 
and taken before the second arrived. I will not say that what 
they did was always wrong; but it was always done at a wrong 
time.” 

Such an England could not be unanimous. There was the 
Court party opposed to the Patrician party. There was the 
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Whig party battling with the Tory. There was the City of 
London, and there was the House of Commons. There was 
the Earl of Chatham and John Wilkes, and Edmund Burke, 
and Charles James Fox, and the imperious Grenville. There 
was the Queen Mother and her beloved Lord Bute; and there 
was her son George, with her “ Be a King George, be a King,” 
echoing in his ears; and his own “Be a fool, George, be a 
fool,” making chaotic responses in his poor, dull brain. Be- 
cause he made his calling and election sure, let us, in this 
country, give thanks. Common gratitude ought long ago to 
have inspired Americans to keep as sacred as George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, the day on which King George the Third 
ascended the English throne. That was the true birthday of 
American Independence. 

The contrast between Old England and New was a much 
stronger contrast in 1774 than it can ever be again. The pop- 
ulation of the Colonies was not much over a million and a half; 
the white population was considerably less. Massachusetts 
headed the list, and Pennsylvania followed close on her heels ; 
and to these succeeded Virginia, Connecticut, Maryland, New 
York, New Jersey, South Carolina, and then Georgia, the last 
in numbers, and these almost entirely slaves. 

Religiously, the North East was obedient to what was popu- 
larly understood by Puritan principles; Pennsylvania was 
Quaker ; New York still sent to Holland for its pastors and its 
pulpits; while the South was Episcopalian. The educational 
lines were very much what might have been expected. New 
England had her free school in every village; and when the 
Revolution broke out there was not to be found, all the way 
from Connecticut to Maine, an adult, born in the country, who 
could not read and write. Pennsylvania was scarcely less in- 
telligent. The Middle Colonies were not quite so ardent in the 
cause of education. In the South, the wealthier classes had 
their private tutors, their colleges, their expensive schools, and 
as to the classes which were not wealthy, their pastors and 
masters seem to have held very much: the same opinion as the 
famous Bishop of Durham, in the fourteenth century, who 
wrote of those beneath his own rank and dignity: “ Laymen, 
to whom it matters not whether they look at a book turned 
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wrong side upward or spread before them in its natural order, 
are altogether unworthy of any communion with books.” 

The intellectual supremacy of New England, stands, I pre- 
sume, undisputed as it is indisputable. But this supremacy 
expressed two facts, which to the mind of George the Third, 
and indeed to the average British mind of the period, were sim- 
ply terrific. These two facts were Republicanism in Politics, and 
Dissent in Religion. For six generations, the Colonists had 
been used to manage their own affairs; although their loyalty 
to the English Crown was reiterated again and again. Their 
whole history, their training, the very air they breathed, the 
spirit of their lives, made them masterful and independent. 
For six generations, also, the Colonists who had the finest edu- 
cation, the greatest towns, and the most important trade, had 
gone to what in England would be called a meeting house, as 
opposed to a church. In one word, which still needs in Eng- 
land to be mentioned in a whisper—they were Dissenters. To 
be a dissenter in the mother country, is always a blunder, and 
often it is a crime. I could not forbear smiling, some time 
since, when an American novelist, writing about English coun- 
try life, pictured a nobleman as building a Methodist chapel, 
and occasionally even attending its services. My first impulse 
was to go in search of the writer, and congratulate her on her 
childlike innocence. A nobleman in a meeting house! I was 
carried back to that mysterious scene, in the book of Job, when 
the sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord, 
‘and Satan came also among them.” Such religious equality 
may be conceivable in the land of Uz, but it is not conceivable 
in the land from which we sprang. “TI suspect,” says Mr. Em- 
erson, ‘that there is in an Englishman’s brain a valve that can 
be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off steam. The 
most sensible and well-informed men possess the power of 
thinking just as far as the bishop in religious matters, and as 
the chancellor of the exchequer in politics. The national tem- 
perament deeply enjoys the unbroken order and tradition of 
its church ; the liturgy, ceremony, architecture; the sober grace, 
the good company, the connection with the throne, and with 
history, which adorn it.” Who but is charmed with the ex- 
quisite humor of Addison, when describing the behavior of Sir 
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Roger de Coverly, in his parish church? ‘ Myfriend Sir 
Roger, being a good churchman, has beautified the inside of 
his church with several texts of his own choosing. He has 
often told me that at his coming to his estate he found his 
parishioners very irregular; and that in order to make them 
kneel and join in the responses, he gave every one of them a 
hassock and a common-prayer book. During the service, he, 
being landlord to the whole congregation, keeps them in very 
good order; suffering nobody to sleep besides himself, and 
sometimes standing up, when everybody else is upon their 
knees, to count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants 
are missing.” It needs an intrepid western imagination to 
conceive of Sir Roger, or any of his class, as building and 
attending a dissenting chapel! At the very time with which 
we are now dealing, William Pitt subscribed a hundred pounds 
to the repairs of the parish church at Wimbledon, with the 
request that it might be laid out on the steeple, in order that 
the church might not look. like a meeting house. English 
meeting houses, of this date, had not dared aspire to steeples. 
They were built up in dull yards, and at the far end of blind 
alleys ; and they were spoken of in the same tone as one spoke 
of the small pox or any other virulent and contagious disease. 
It was infinitely more in accordance with the leadings of provi- 
dence that a man should have the gout than that he should be 
a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist. The one was flying in 
the face of his ancestors, the other was following in their foot- 
steps. ‘To this hour, I am persuaded that it needs more moral 
courage to own up to being a dissenter, in certain circles of 
English society, than it does to confess to coveting one’s neigh- 
bor’s house, or his wife, or bis man servant or his maid servant, 
or his ox or his ass, or any thing else that is his. By an infrac- 
tion of the tenth commandment one would anyhow offend in 
quite respectable company ; but to be a Non-conformist is a sin 
which Mrs. Grundy never forgives. Why should any decent 
man start a religion for himself, when the State has provided 
one for him? 

We are happily able, in speaking of this State-provided re- 
ligion, as it existed in the reign of George the Third, to criti- 
cise it in a purely secular spirit. It was a very important part 
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of the State machinery, and it was loyal to the core. The 
Crown and the Church were two inseparable ideas, in the mind 
of the ordinary Englishman; but he no more considered re- 
ligion to be essential to the one than he considered brains to be 
essential to the other. When, during Lord Beaconsfield’s 
administration, the election cry was raised by the publicans : 
“The Bible and the Beer-barrel,” I do not suppose that any 
one felt his religious sensibility shocked by the association. 
The Bible was not offended because no one opened it; it never 
expected to be opened. That part of the performance was the 
exclusive right of the beer-barrel; and it was always being 
opened. But this little bit of alliteration expressed the loy- 
alty of the honest Tory to two fine old English institutions. 
Both are State property; for in England to this hour without 
a license no man can either print a Bible or brew beer. Lord 
Eldon was a most vigorous champion of the Established 
Church; but he was not in the least scandalized,when some 
one, who heard him boast that he was a buttress of the Church, 
retorted, “ True, my lord; and like the buttress, you are never 
seen inside the edifice.” Religion, to him and to many of the 
most eloquent defenders of the Church of England-by-law- 
established, was just what his Bible was to the slave. Caught 
in stealing, by his master, and asked whether he never made 
use of his Bible, he frankly replied: ‘‘ Yes, massa, me strop 
my razor on it, sometimes.” That fine old institution the 
Established Church was used for much the same purpose. In 
a burlesque bill of costs of 1715 for “a late Tory election in 
the West” we find such items as these: “ For roarers of the 
word Church, £4000. For several gallons of Tory punch on 
Church tombstones, £3000. For Dissenters’ damners, £40- 
00.” The same amount was paid for blessing the Church- 
man, which was paid for cursing the Non-conformist; and I 
suppose the value of the blessing and of the curse were pretty 
nearly equal. Such mobs did exist then as now; and then as 
now they had their price. They halloed for High Church and 
Sacheverell ; and in their honest stupidity tore down an Epis- 
copal Chapel in London, mistaking it for a Dissenter’s meeting 
house, because it had no steeple. They, good souls! could no 
more conceive a Church without a steeple than a meeting 
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house with one; and this external standard was the only one 
that they had. They rallied round the Establishment, when 
Wesley and Whitfield dared to preach in the open air; and in 
a score of battles with the early Methodists, marched to vic- 
tory, under the generalship of the curate of the parish, whose 
head was much softer than his heart, and who made up in zeal 
for what he lacked in knowledge. They rose to the “ No 
Popery” ery of mad Lord George Gordon ; and did their best 
to reduce London to ashes; keeping the city in terror for three 
wild and lawless days. They were ready to ery, by the hour, 
for a glass or two of liquor, in maintenance of Crown and Con- 
stitution, when, with fierce shouts they chased Priestly, the 
great Presbyterian, and the famous philosopher, from Birming- 
ham, by the light of his burning library and to the cries of 
“No Presbyterian,” “Damn the Presbyterian,” “Damn Priest- 
ley.” 
—“ Him from his native land, 

Statesman, blood-stained; and priests idolatrous, 

By dark lies maddening the blind multitude, 

Drove, with vain hate; calm, pitying, he retired, 

And mused expectant on those promised years.” 

When the American war broke out, it needed no prophet to 
say on which side the Church of England would take her 
stand. Throughout the pulpits of the parish churches, the 
American colonists “were reviled in the most opprobrious 
language. The rebellion was compared to the sin of witch- 
craft; Franklin was likened to Achitophel, and Washington to 
Jeroboam.” ‘“ Every measure for carrying on the war, and for 
adding renewed oppression to the colonies, was supported 
throughout by the bench of bishops.” “Twenty-four bishops,” 
wrote Franklin, “with all the lords in possession or expecta- 
tion of places, make a dead majority that renders all debating 
ridiculous.” How could a State Church hold any other lan- 
guage or take any other course? “If,” Dr. Sibthorp had, in 
an earlier conflict, declared: “If princes command anything 
which subjects may not perform, because it is against the law 
of God or of Nature, yet subjects are bound to undergo the 
punishment, without either resisting, railing or reviling: and 
so to yield a passive obedience when they cannot yield an 
active one.” ‘ His majesty,” writes another clerical champion 
VOL. IV. 39 
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of the divine right of kings to do wrong, “ His majesty is not 
bound to keep and observe the good laws and customs of the 
realm ; and his royal will and command, in imposing loans, 
taxes, and other aids upon his people, without common con- 
sent in Parliament, do thus far bind the consciences of the 
subjects of this kingdom, that they cannot refuse the same 
without peril of eternal damnation.” These were hard lines 
and dark prospects for obstinate English dissenters and rebell- 
ious American colonists. But when the two were combined 
in one man ; when the colonist was also a dissenter, he was past 
praying for! Franklin ascribes the hostility which the British 
court showed to the Americans, principally to the fact of their 
being Dissenters and Whigs.” ‘The American Revolution,” 
says Southey, “ must, in great part, be traced to the Puritanical 
origin of the New England States.” 

In the mind of the King, the unpardonable sin, on which- 
ever side of the Atlantic it was committed, was the sin of non- 
conformity. Civil and religious liberty, with him, meant sim- 
ply liberty to think as he thought on these great questions. 
Beyond this, all else was rebellion. When the oppressive 
Stamp Act was repealed, he wrote to his ministers that “ this 
fatal compliance had increased the pretensions of the Ameri- 
cans to absolute independence.” Pitt's magnificent appeals to 
the most exalted patriotism sounded to his ears like blasts 
from the “trumpet of sedition.” When, in 1774, Parliament, 
at his dictation, closed the port of Boston against all commerce, 
his exultation knew no bounds. “ The die,” he said, “ is cast.” 
This fatuous blunderer imagined, for the moment, that he was 
Cesar. The Rubicon was crossed! “The colonies,” he added, 
falling into that prophetic vein which is the last citadel of im- 
becility, “‘ The colonies must either triumph or submit. Four 
regiments would be enough to bring the Americans to their 
senses. They would be lions only while we are lambs. 
If we take the resolute part they will undoubtedly be very 
meek.” Why indeed should the colonists be dissatisfied ? 
Their discontent was due to their democratic institutions ; and 
those institutions must be put down. Yes! “four regiments” 
would be sufficient to bring the Americans to their senses. 
But not “all the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” could 
perform that feat for the King himself. 
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The Americans complained of taxation without representa- 
tion as a wrong. If so, it was a wrong that was wide-spread 
indeed in the mother country. There the masses had no more 
influence in government than was possessed by the slaves in 
the Southern States previous to their enfranchisement. Eng- 
land was sunk so low that a majority of its representatives 
were elected by a handful of the meanest persons in it; whose 
votes were always paid for, and even these mock representatives 
depended on the higher will of the monarch which directed 
their voices. In Great Britain, at that time, out of six millions 
of inhabitants, 5,723 persons, most of them the lowest of the 
people, elected one-half of the House of Commons, and 364 
votes chose a ninth part. Great towns, like Manchester and 
Birmingham, remained still without a member, while members 
sat for boroughs which, like Old Sarum, had actually vanished 
from the face of the earth. The Duke of Newcastle at one time 
returned a third of all the borough members in the House. “I 
have given directions,” wrote charming George Selwyn, in 
reference to his own private pocket-borough, “for the election 
of Ludgershall, to be of Lord Melbourne and myself.” Pur- 
chase was becoming more and more the means of entering 
Parliament, and seats were then bought and sold in the open 
market as unblushingly as livings are now in the Established 
Church. No one was more corrupt than the King himself. He 
bid wildly and purchased wholesale. If he had no vast mental 
resources he had anyhow a purse, and he was reckless in the 
abuse of it. It seems, therefore, that the condition of the elec- 
toral franchise in England, at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, was as bad as it could be. The worth, the con- 
sciences, the intellect of the country was barely represented, 
while the few people who did vote were driven to the polls, 
and purchased like so many cattle. No wonder that the govern- 
ors sent out to control New England were scandalized by what 
they called “ the levelling principles of those about them.” The 
republican spirit there was so thoroughly alien to the slumber- 
ous stagnation of political morality at home, that their simple 
souls were shocked beyond expression. But the days of slum- 
berous stagnation were numbered. It was no more likely that 
Birmingham and Manchester would continue to be dictated to 
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by Gatton and Old Sarum, than that a man should marry his 
grandmother, which is clearly forbidden by the established 
ecclesiastical rubric. When we come to examine into the non- 
voting elements in the England of that day, we shall see how 
terribly true were the words which the devout George repeated 
daily, and which he conscientiously lived up to, “ We have 
done the things that we ought not to have done, and we have 
left undone the things that we should have done, and there is 
no health in us.” Socially, these voiceless multitudes included 
a large proportion of the middle class, of which Dean Swift said 
that, while the upper class was all froth and the lower all dregs, 
this alone was the true hope of the nation. Commercially, they 
were the tradesmen and manufacturers, and they were so 
keenly alive to the importance of the American market that a 
very great number of them sided openly with the American 
colonists. Religiously—so far as religion entered into the con- 
flict—they were, to a man, non-conformists. Their sentiments 
sounded out in the powerful protests of William Pitt, in the 
convincing arguments of Edmund Burke, and in the florid 
rhetoric of John Wilkes. Colonial rights had no more fearless 
advocate, in 1774, than Wilkes. ‘The Americans ask noth- 
ing,” said he, a year later in the House of Commons, “ but for 
peace, liberty, and safety. They are ready to draw closer the 
bonds of their connection with Great Britain. But you would 
declare the Americans rebels; and to your injustice and oppres- 
sion, you add the most opprobrious language, and the most 
insulting scoff. If you persist in your resolution, all hope of a 
reconciliation is extinct. The Americans will triumph—the 
whole continent will be dismembered from Great Britain, and 
the wide arch of the raised Empire fall. But I hope the just 
vengeance of the people will overtake the authors of these per- 
nicious counsels, and the loss of the first province of the Empire 
be speedily followed by the loss of the heads of these ministers 
who first invented them.” 

Just before the war broke out, Franklin wrote from London 
to his correspondent at home, ‘“ The Dissenters are all with us.” 
We must pause here to enquire as to the material which made 
up this very important part of the minority in the mother 
country in 1774. The constitutional theory of the Earl of 
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Clarendon, which substantially survived to that day, was a 
very simple one. Three great institutions were to represent 
the whole nation, the Crown, the Church, and the Parlia- 
ment. When Clarendon set himself to build up a political 
system for Charles I1., the Church which he incorporated with 
the fabric was not the Church of more than half England. 
Very naturally he bent all his efforts to win back the other 
half; and if violence and tyranny could have achieved that 
end, his ambition might have been crowned with success. 
During the reign of his most religious and moral majesty, 
Charles II., 8,000 Protestants were imprisoned, and 60,000 in 
one way or another, suffered for their religion. Non-conformity 
was a contagious disease and must be stamped out. In 1661, 
the man who would not take the sacrainent according to the 
rites of the established Church, was declared incapable of hold- 
ing any office in a city government. In 1678, a further act 
ordained that no person should occupy any place of trust or fill 
any public situation who would not first take the oath of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, and subscribe a declaration against tran- 
substantiation, and receive the Lord’s Supper in the form pre- 
scribed by the Church of England. It is almost inconceivable 
that these tests and corporation acts lingered to our own time, 
but they did. Scarcely more than half a century ago, Earl 
Russell moved their abolition in the House of Commons. That 
loyal buttress of the establishment, Lord Eldon, fought to 
preserve the obnoxious acts with a bravery worthy of a better 
cause. For four nights he battled against the very simplest 
principle of religious liberty, moving twenty hostile amend- 
ments and rismg to his feet thirty-five times. But at the date 
of which we are now speaking, these iniquitous acts were still 
in full force. The Non-conformist, who was often the principal 
tradesman in his town, who was very likely denied any partici- 
pation in the franchise for Parliament, and who nevertheless 
indulged a very pardonable ambition to hold office, could not 
do so without surrendering his religious convictions. Solicited 
to fill the mayoralty, he was flung upon the rack of a divided 
mind. On the one hand, there was a municipal gold chain, the 
privilege of being addressed as “ Your Worship,” and the pros- 
pect of dispensing turtle soup and venison at the annual ban- 
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quet. On the other hand, there was the grim face of the Conven- 
ticle, regarding. him with much the same stern complacency as 
the famous Mrs. MacStinger showed to Jack Bunsby. And he 
was honestly afraid of Mrs. MacStinger. His love for her was 
mingled with a wholesome fear. One hapless citizen conceived 
the bright thought of committing a sort of municipal bigamy, 
by taking the oath and the sacramental tests, and then carrying 
his official robe and the regalia of his office to his own chapel. 
He tried it once, but never again. DeFoe, the keenest satirist 
of that day, came swooping down upon him with a pamphlet, 
that must have made the unhappy mayor wish that a millstone 
rather than the gold chain of his ambition, had been about his 
neck. He charged him with facing both ways, and playing 
bo-peep with the Almighty; and declared that for his part he 
utterly disbelieved in persons who were ready to damn their 
souls to serve their country. The turtle and venison had but 
a poor flavor after that, and the municipal regalia weighed 
heavily enough on the shoulders of the compromising Non- 
conformist ! 

The liberty to worship was next attacked by Charles, who 
indeed may be excused for denying to others a privilege in 
which he himself indulged so sparingly. Acts were passed 
which made it penal for five persons, in addition to the occu- 
piers of the house, to assemble for a religious service. So that 
the gatherings of Charles’ faithful subjects were loyal in pro- 
portion as they grew small by degrees and beautifully less. 
Now-a-days we should think it altogether superfluous to pass 
Acts to encourage small congregations. In 1665, the Five Mile 
Act imposed a penalty of £40 on every non-conforming minis- 
ter who dared to come within that distance of any corpo- 
rate town; and the same fine on any man, lay or cleric, who, 
whilst not frequenting the Established Church, should venture 
to teach at a private or public school. Some of these Acts 
lived only a few years; but the spirit of intolerance in which 
they were conceived was the spirit of every English monarch 
from Charles I. to George IIL, with the solitary exception of 
William of Orange. 

Throughout this long period I know of nothing finer than the 
conduct of the Non-conformists. Their loyalty seems never to 
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have wavered. While the bishops and clergy were plotting to 
restore the Pretender, they remained true to the Crown; and 
Charles James Fox declared, from his place in the Commons, 
that the stability of the House of Hanover was mainly due to 
the fidelity and patriotism of the Dissenters. Their love of 
the king was “ wonderful, passing the love of women.” They 
licked the hand that chastised them ; and, with a piety which 
puts to the blush the pathetic couduct of the lamb in Atsop’s 
fable, they said grace for the wolf when he was about to de- 
vour them. Every little morsel of toleration which was flung 
to them they accepted with a touching gratefulness ; and not a 
healing draught which was presented to them but bore the 
label ‘‘ Before taking to be well shaken.” The noblest eulo- 
gies passed upon them fell from the two most famous states- 
men of the Georgian era. ‘“ We ask not honors,” said Fox, 
personating their appeal for deliverance from the abominable 
acts of Charles, “we have no aspiring wishes, no views upon 
the purple. The mitre has no charms for us, nor aim we at 
the chief cathedral seats. Content to pass our days in an hum- 
ble state, we pray, for the sake of Him who is Lord of Con- 
science, that we may not be treated as vagrants for acting 
agreeably to the dictates of internal rectitude.” “The Dis- 
senting ministers,” exclaimed the great Earl of Chatham, in 
the House of Lords, “are represented as men of close ambi- 
tion: they are so, my lords; and their ambition is to keep 
close to the college of fishermen, not of cardinals; and to the 
doctrine of inspired apostles, not to the decrees of interested 
and aspiring bishops. They contend for a scriptural and spir- 
itual worship. * We have a Calvinistic creed ; a Popish liturgy, 
and an Arminian clergy. The Reformation has laid open the 
Scriptures to all; let not the bishops shut them again. Laws 
in support of ecclesiastical power are pleaded which it would 
shock humanity to execute. It is said religious sects have 
done great mischief when they are not kept under restraint ; 
but history affords no proof that sects have ever been mis- 
chievous when they were not oppressed and persecuted by-the 
raling church.” 

Such noble appeals as these, however, were exceptional. As 
a rule, the Non-conformists had no advocates in either House 
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of Parliament. The majorities which swept Lord North into 
power, and plunged Great Britain into war with her colonies, 
were furnished by the country gentlemen and the clergy. 
Then as now they were inseparable allies. They together 
drilled the little peasant “to submit myself to all my gov- 
ernors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, and to order 
myself lowly and reverently to all my betters.” They taught 
him to pray God “to bless the squire and his relations, and help 
us keep our proper stations.” They were so very much alike 
that honest John Wilkes declared that whilst he loved them 
both, he loved the parson the better of the two: for the squire 
did talk religion occasionally, in his cups ; but the parson, drunk 
or sober, never! To tell the truth this indifference to religion 
was not confined to any one church. It was characteristic of 
England at large. The impassioned appeals of Whitfield were 
only just rousing men’s hearts. Wesley was but beginning his 
great work of diffusing new moral consciousness through the 
land. Far off indeed were those broad impulses which, in our 
own day, have moved the Established Church of England, and 
which, at this moment, make her worthier than she has ever 
been before to claim that she can meet the religious needs of a 
great nation. The Non-conformist was not more enthusiastic 
than his conforming brother. Dissent, as George Eliot says, 
was like asthma, something which ran in families; if indeed so 
torpid a possession could be truthfully characterized as running 
at all. But the Non conformist inherited from his fathers an 
undying passion for religious liberty, a deep sense of anger 
against laws then in force to shackle his civil independence, 
and a sincere sympathy with every effort in the direction of 
temporal or spiritual freedom. In short, that age was familiar 
enough with that sturdy figure which shocks the orthodox soul 
of despots like George—the Political Dissenter. I will crave 
your indulgence as we attempt to reproduce one of the truest 
friends that the colonies had in their first struggles for right 
and justice, who not unworthily represents the Political Dis- 
senter of 1774. 

At the outbreak of the American War, there was no name 
more familiar among intelligent Non-conformists than that of 
Richard Price. He was a Presbyterian minister, with a doc- 
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trinal leaning toward a mild Arianism, which, in these days of 
comprehensive faith, we should call Broad Church. He dwelt 
a great deal in his discourses on honesty, patriotism, truth, and 
justice ; and was enthusiastic enough to believe that virtue was 
its own reward, without seeing on what particularly low wages 
that decreed that virtue should exist. He was a doctor of di- 
vinity too, in an age when that honor implied some slight 
knowledge of theology ; although in his case the distinction 
seems to have been conferred by the University of Glasgow 
for his political pamphlets, at the same time that the City of 
London, having no doctorates of divinity to bestow, presented 
him instead with a gold box and its thanks. 

But, in addition to these distinctions, Dr. Price was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and contributed many learned papers to 
its transactions. His views on Political Economy were so 
practical that they attracted the attention of Pitt; and it was 
at the instigation of the Presbyterian pastor that the wisest of 
England’s financiers adopted the sinking fund for the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. But this mild divine and enlight- 
ened philosopher, was, I am sorry to say, a Whig, and a Non- 
conformist. I am afraid that he was even a Republican. The 
Bishop of London preached against him, in the Chapel Royal, 
one Ash Wednesday, as “‘a person whose study it has long been 
to introduce confusion, to encourage sedition, and to destroy 
all rule and authority, by traducing government, despising do- 
minion, speaking evil of dignities, and assuming visionary and 
impracticable principles as the only true foundations of a free 
government, which tend to raise discontent in the people, to 
harden some invactual rebellion, and to dispose others to follow 
their example.” 

This breathless sentence from a Bishop was very terrible. 
It was equivalent to being cursed by bell, book, and candle; 
and I cannot doubt that the royal George, if he was present 
and awake during that sermon, said “amen ” to every word of 
it. For Dr. Price—I fear there is no possibility of denying it 
—had dared to write, more in sorrow than in anger, some very 
bitter things against the conduct of His Majesty’s Government 
toward the American Colonists. That his sentiments were not 
confined to himself we infer from the fact that, within a few 
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months after its publication, his celebrated Observations on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty had sold to the number of 60,000, and 
had called forth a host of answers. “TI could easily conceive,” 
said one of this little army, who seemed to be chiefly offended 
with Dr. Price because his pamphlet had sold so rapidly, and 
who certainly had no reason to dread the same misfortune for 
his own writings: “I could easily conceive that many persons 
might embrace that side of the question, on hearing that Dr. 
Price had written in favor of it.” ‘“ A cheap edition of this 
pamphlet,” he added in a foot note, “‘has been advertised for a 
guinea a hundred; in the same manner as manuals of doctrine 
and quack medicines.” The irate disputant plainly connected 
religion and an independent practice of the healing art together ; 
and he was so far right in this, that much of the religion of 
that day was to be found outside the institutions which bore 
the government stamp, “ without which none are genuine.” 

This obnoxious publication of Dr. Price’s was followed by 
others; some in the shape of treatises, some of sermons, with 
general introductions, supplements, appendices, letters, further 
observations, and other injurious appeals to the public, most 
curious to study. Even in that age of multitudinous pam- 
phlets, the literature of the American Revolution flutters 
round the student still, with tracts “thick as leaves in Valom- 
brosa.” 

Another political dissenter, equally distinguished, and better 
known than Dr. Price, was Joseph Priestley, minister of relig- 
ion, chemist, electrician, bookworm, preacher, and pamphleteer ; 
the friend of Franklin, the antagonist of Bishop Hartley, the 
champion of the French Revolution, and the martyr to liberty ; 
whose splendid library and scientific apparatus was consumed 
by incendiaries in Birmingham, at the instigation of the vicar; 
and who ended his days as an exile in America, where his 
descendants are still to be found, in the same little town on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, in which this gentle patriot 
breathed his last. 

Neither of these men seem such very dangerous firebrands 
to usnow. The moral character of both of them was singularly 
attractive, “simplicity of manner, with sach genuine marks of 
perfect integrity and benevolence, diffused around ” the first of 
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them “a charm which the forms of politeness can but poorly 
imitate ;” while as for Dr. Priestley, there were patriarchs living 
in that Pennsylvania town, only a few years ago, who would 
tell you how, in their early childhood, the good man would 
pause in his walks to pat them on the head, and smile with a 
sweet, winning grace. 

Reading their sermons and treatises, to-day, we find no sen- 
sation of anything sulphurous in the air which we breathe, or 
of anything volcanic in the soil which we tread. The princi- 
ples enunciated seem to be sound, enlightened, and philosoph 
ical. Undoubtedly they were the principles of the intelligent 
Non-conformists who formed “the minority in the mother 
country in 1774.” Can we wonder that, as Franklin said, the 
Dissenters were with the Colonists in their grievances, to a 
man! These Colonists “were their own brethren, who had 
suffered under the same laws, and who still professed the same 
faith with themselves. They were sons of the same fathers, and 
inheritors of the same principles. Was it to be imagined that 
they would see them trampled upon by a prerogative-hugging 
King and a Tory government, just as Charles the First and 
Strafford had attempted to trample upon their ancestors? 
With scarcely a dissentient voice, the Dissenters cast the weight 
of their influence against the government; and although they 
incurred for some years nothing but opprobrium in conse- 
quence, events, at least ultimately, fully justified the course 
which they took.” 

Indeed, it is not difficult to draw the parallel between the 
case of the Non-conformists in England and the Colonists in 
America, when tHe first shot sounded from Lexington. 

When Dr. Price urges that the representation of a kingdom 
ought to be complete, he advances a principle which had 
been outraged by tests and corporation Acts at home, as 
much as it had been outraged by importation and stamp Acts 
abroad. 

When he appeals against the dogma that private men have 
nothing to do with the administration of public affairs, and 
that there are mysteries in civil government of which they are 
not judges, he appeals as much against an irresponsible State 
Church as against an irresponsible State Parliament. 
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His arguments on behalf of civil and religious liberty in 
Massachusetts roused responsive echoes in every meeting house 
from London to Neweastle; for the rights of conscience were 
not more cruelly trampled upon on one side of the sea than 
they were upon the other. 

When he eried, “Thanks be to God, the new American 
States are at present strangers” to Civil Establishments of Re- 
ligion, every chapel in the old country lifted an envious eye to 
the happy Republic; and yearned for the same final deliver- 
ance from the Erastiar Old Man of the Sea on its own shoul- 
ders. 

When Price, comparing the spirit shown by the Americans 
with that which characterized the English leaders, said, ‘“ Our 
brethren in the Colonies are fasting and praying, but we are 
ridiculing them as fanatics, and scoffing at religion; we are 
running wild after pleasure, and forgetting everything decent 
at masquerades; we are gambling in gaming houses, traffick- 
ing for boroughs, perjuring ourselves at elections, and selling 
ourselves for places; the Non-conformists thought he was 
listening to the appeals of Bunyan, or of Baxter, or of Howe. 
He was not hastening to join the military levies, into which 
the most worthless vagabonds of the country enlisted, to make 
war against the citizens of Boston; but, on the contrary, he 
wag (as Gibbon declares) “ violent and active” in pleading the 
cause of his American brothers’ conscience; which was not 
more insulted, however, than his own had been since the dark 
day that restored Charles the Second to the throne. 

In fine, the cause for which Franklin and Adams were con- 
tending was the very cause for which Priestly and Price con- 
tended also. That in England it was for religious rather than 
for civil liberty, while in America it was for civil rather than 
religious liberty, was of no consequence. These were only two 
sides of the very same shield. The Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the Brunswicks had broken their lances, now against one face 
of it, now against the other. The opprobrious stigma of being 
political—given to him, forsooth, by that Church, which was 
nothing if not political—had been bestowed on the Non-con- 
formist for battling in behalf of the very principles which had 
now set the colonies in a blaze. If there was treason in the 
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muffled bells with which Philadelphia and Boston received 
the news of the stamp act, there was treason in every hymn 
which dissent dared to sing, and every sermon which dissent 
dared to preach. For the great sin of treason in the estimation 
of George the Third lay in daring to have an opinion diverse 
from his own. When the audacious young Virginian startled 
the lukewarmness of the House of Burgesses by crying ‘“ Tar- 
quin and Cesar had each his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and George the Third—may profit by their example’— 
every Non-conformist in England who cared do so, would 
remember that Cromwell was himself a Non-conformist, and 
that only in his Protectorate had religious equality dared to lift 
its hand. Yes! 

“The cause of Christ and civil liberty 

Are one, and moving to one glorious end.” 

Indeed, I suspect that one of the earliest results of the Colo- 
nial struggle for independence must have been to rouse the 
English dissenters from their lethargy. “ As to Religion,” said 
Dr. Price, “nothing is plainer than that it was never at so low 
an ebb. Even among Protestant Non-conformists the places 
of worship are almost deserted. Our religious zeal is dying, 
and the most valuable part of the dissenting interest is likely 
soon to be ground to death, between enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and luxury and fashion on the other.” You must 
remember that this good doctor was a Socinian, and dreaded 
John Wesley quite as much as he disliked Archbishop Mark- 
ham. “Accuse a man of being a Socianian,” said Sydney 
Smith, “and it is all over with him; for the country gentlemen 
all think it has something to do with preaching.” To this mild 
and meditative poacher the earnestness of Wesley and the 
eloquence of Whitefield were most unphilosophical. But he 
builded better than he knew. The American Revolution 
quickened the religious pulse of the nation, and gave dissent- 
ing preachers some work to do more germane to their vocation 
than making experiments in electricity, or writing proposals for 
liquidating the national debt. 

The Test and Corporation Acts were the cause of perpetual 
irritation in England. They furnished precisely the handle which 
bigotry, stupidity, and the spirit of petty persecution sought 
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for the purpose of annoying Non-conformity. To procure the 
repeal of these obnoxious Acts, the Protestant dissenters of 
London formed themselves into a society, which has been in 
active existence since 1732, and which has found work to do 
with every fresh accession to the British throne, and every new 
government called into power. The history of the interviews of 
the Dissenting Deputies (as they are called), with the sovereign, 
or with the ministers of the crown, might appropriately bear 
the motto, “Here is the patience of the saints.” Arrayed in 
court dress, and feeling very much too tightly packed in his 
narrow coat, unyielding knee breeches, and close-fitting stock- 
ings, the Non-conformist minister. has been ushered into the 
presence of royalty, since the days of William of Orange. He 
has congratulated the sovereign on his coming to the throne, on 
his marriage, and on the birth of the royal children. With a 
painful dread of illustrating in his own garments the sin of 
schism, he has bowed to kiss the kingly hand; and with inde- 
scribable feelings of relief, has backed out of the most religious 
and gracious presence. Anne treated the deputation which 
hailed her accession to the crown with silent contempt; the 
first George, on the other hand, spoke fiercely of the “ unchris- 
tian and barbarous way” in which the Non-conformists were then 
being treated ; and George the Third had very kind words for 
his loyal dissenters. Successive ministries have practised in 
the Dissenting Deputations the art of saying much and promis- 
ing little, or promising little and giving nothing at all; and 
from the days of Sir Robert Walpole to the days of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Home Secretary has listened to the petitions of the 
Non-conformists, and then “kicked them down stairs with so 
charming a grace, that he seemed to be showing them up.” 
From the dust-covered annals of these Dissenting Deputies 
I have chanced to unearth an entry which conclusively proves 
that during the American Revolutionary War the Non-conform- 
ists of England were popularly charged with being tarred with 
the same brush as the colonists. In 1792 a certain society was 
formed in London, “ to protect liberty and property against the 
attempts of republicans and levellers.” The temptation to 
form a fresh society is one which no average Englishman has 
virtue to resist, and as this institution met at the “Crown and 
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Anchor Tavern,” I presume that the Crown was duly honored 
by generous potations, and that some of the guests found it no 
easy matter to anchor steadily when the loyal gatherings were 
over. In one of their papers they charge the dissenters with 
being the authors of the American war, and of the consequent 
taxes. “Our national debt,” say they, “for which we are 
now paying such heavy taxes, was doubled by the troubles of 
America, all brought upon us from the beginning by the 
dissenters there and here. Did not Dr. Price write for them? 
And did not the Birmingham doctor encourage them and write 
mob principles to justify them?” The Dissenting Deputies 
hastened to repel the calumnies, but the fact remains that the 
common-place, unimaginative mind of the British tax-payer saw 
a dangerous likeness between the congregation at the meeting- 
house and the rebels in Boston bay, and associated an increase 
in the rates with an excess of conscience, whether at home or 
abroad. 

I have found one instance, at least, of a gentleman, a leading 
merchant and citizen of Manchester, who was made into a dis- 
senter by the persecutors of civil and religious liberty in these 
days; and who received his reward in the attack of a mob set 
on by men of his own elass, from whom he was forced to hide 
for his life. No doubt he was only one of many. Protestant 
non-conformity in England has been, for 200 years and more, 
the British Declaration of Independence. By it we have de- 
clared our conviction that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
By their struggles against oppressive acts of Parliament the 
English Dissenters have avowed that it was “their right, their 
duty to provide new guards for their security.” An English 
Non-conformist, finding himself in this country, knows not 
whether to be amused or irritated at one little delusion which 
appears to be very general here. I mean, the assumption that 
all England was with George and his Government in the war 
of 1774. It is said that the chief failing of Dr. Priestley was 
an impatience of stupidity, which naturally brought him into 
conflict with the king. It may perhaps be ungracious, but it 
is nevertheless true to confess that the Dr. Priestley of to-day 
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is somewhat tried by this same misfortune here. Half Eng- 
land at this hour represents the men who for two hundred years 
have served to make illustrious some of the finest intellectual 
acumen, some of the noblest moral worth, some of the truest 
patriotic earnestness of the old country; men debarred from 
the universities, and then branded as dunces; shut out of 
Parliament, and then inveighed against as malcontents; driven 
from the voting booths, and then sneered at as ciphers; kept 
in one narrow circle of society, and then ridiculed as shop- 
keepers ; men who inherited from Cromwell and his Ironsides 
a stalwart fervor for conscience, men who struggled with the 
profligacy of Charles and the treason of James, and who 
brought William of Orange in triumph, from the insignifi- 
eance of a Dutch province to the splendor of an Eng- 
lish throne; men who patiently endured the peevishness of 
Anne, and the boorishness of the Georges; men who have 
been alternately insulted by the Tories and patronized by the 
Whigs; who have shown more persistency than even Karl 
Beaconsfield, and more conscience than even Mr. Gladstone ; 
and these men, who took their stand by the colonists at the 
first outburst of the Revolution, and whose sympathy with the 
Union kept them loyal to the Union in 1861, forcing the in- 
cendiary members of the British Parliament to drop their reso- 
lutions in favor of slavery, as Mr. Cobden said, “like hot 
chestnuts ;” bearing the name of Lincoln on their hearts, in a 
thousand prayers; starving in Lancashire mill towns for the 
sake of American unity, but never murmuring, refusing to be 
betrayed into disloyalty by the clamor of commerce, the con- 
tempt of society, or the hot-headed unwisdom of Mr. Gladstone 
and Earl Russel,—these men, I say, who have suffered a 
hundred-fold more than Americans for civil and religious liberty, 
and who have gained a hundred-fold less, are complacently 
counted in with the great majority, shouting themselves hoarse 
in defence of religious bondage, civil injustice and kingly 
tyranny. Of course the English Non-conformist can bear it. 
But can the American citizen? American independence was in 
large measure the outcome of English Non-conformity ; and 
when she forgets this, one is reminded of that great discussion, 
recorded by Mr. Tristram Shandy, as to whether the Duchess 
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of Suffolk was any relation to her own child. Have we ever in- 
quired—it lies in the possibilities of history, What would have 
been the result had the Non-conformists of Great Britain in 1774 
been eager for a war with the colonies? They are used indeed 
to be baffled; but not to be beaten. They have the truly Brit- 
ish virtue of never knowing when they are defeated. They are 
like the Irishman’s turtle, which still crawled about though 
it had been decapitated ; “and sure,” as its owner said, “the 
baste is intoirely dead, only he is not yet conscious of it.” The 
vitality of this party is astonishing. But happily for the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bunker Hill monument, 
the Protestant dissenters of England were united in their 
sympathy with the noblest struggle for conscience of modern 
times. The conflict which raged across the Atlantic recalled 
to them their own campaigns for freedom; and every fresh 
victory while it struck dismay into the heart of George, must 
have prophesied to them the dawn of brighter times for civil 
and religious liberty the world over. 

Snch, then, was the Minority in the Mother Country in 
1774. I believe that what has been said, in reference to it 
must have demonstrated that it was a minority which not 
the most despotic monarch could afford to despise, nor the 
most powerful government to ignore. Commercially, it com- 
manded not a little of the enterprise of the British nation ; as 
is proved by the loud pleas with which London and Bristol, 
the two largest business centres of that day, urged a policy of 
reconciliation ; and by the petition from his capital, presented 
in favor of the colonies to George himself; and by him con- 
temptuously rejected. 

Politically, the minority carried with it the open or secret 
adherence of the truest friends of constitutional rule, watch- 
ing, with unconcealed repugnance, the encroachment of an 
arbitrary sovereign, whom the gods, resolved to destroy, had 
first made mad. 

Morally, the soundest patriotism as well as the loftiest honor 
held with the colonists in their defence of the right. “It is not 
canceling a piece of parchment,” said Chatham, “that can win 
back America; you must respect her fears and her resentments. 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a for- 
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eign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down 
my arms—never, never, never!’ The sentiments of Burke 
were in harmony with those of the great statesman; and we 
can understand what Fox must have felt, when we remember 
that the fall of the Bastile in Paris called from him the excla- 
mation: ‘“‘How much is this the greatest event that ever hap- 
pened in the world ; and how much the best !” 

A war which had arrayed against it as much of the commer- 
cial interest, of the political sagacity and of the moral worth of 
Britain, was even more distasteful to the party which since 
the accession of Charles the Second had kept religion alive in 
the country. “Go home to New England and trust God there,” 
said sturdy Hugh Peters to his daughters, as he prepared him- 
self for the gallows; and the opinion of his fellow-religionists, 
from the hour of his death to the era of the war, was that, if 
God was to be found anywhere in this distracted world, He 
was to be found in New England. 

That this minority has failed to command the consideration 
which it merits, need not surprise us. As we have seen, there 
was no such a thing as popular representation in the British 
Parliament. A protest which would have aroused enthusiasm 
in Massachusetts, would die away like a voice crying in the 
wilderness, in Middlesex. What the English peasantry were 
till then, you may learn from the journals of Wesley ; what the 
English squire, from the novels of Fielding; what the English 
tradesman, from the lively pages of Miss Burney; what the 
English politician, from the life of Charles James Fox; what 
the English king—from the nearest mule. Yet let not our last 
word in reference to George, be unjust to his true character. If 
he demonstrated that he possessed senses only by going out of 
them; if he alternated between the extremes of a dangerous 
sanity and a harmless imbecility, he was yet devoutly anxious to 
merit his title of the “ patriot king.” “I am so much agitated,” 
he said, “ with a fear of sacrificing the interests of my country 
by hurrying peace on too fast, that I am unable to add anything 
on that subject, but the most frequent prayers to Heaven to 
guide me so to act that posterity may not lay the downfall of 
this once respectable empire to my door; and that if ruin 
should attend the measures which may be adopted, I may not 
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long survive them.” The poor king’s prayers were superior to 
his practice, but in this I fear that no one who prays at‘all can 
afford to cast the first stone at him. I cannot think without 
emotion, of that last scene in his life, as it has been painted for 
us by the greatest of English satirists. ‘Some slight lucid 
moments he had, in one of which the Queen desiring to see him, 
entered the room and found him singing a hymn and accom- 
panying himself at the harpsichord. When he had finished, 
he knelt down and prayed aloud for her, and then for his 
family, and then for the nation, concluding with a prayer for 
himself, that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity 
from him, but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He 
then burst into tears, and his reason again fled.” 

The minority of 1774 is a minority no longer. Were Chat- 
ham alive to-day, he need not to “lift up his voice against the 
dismemberment of this ancient and noble monarchy ” of Great 
Britain. There is a Greater Britain now; but Great Britain 
yet holds her own. She possesses the rare faculty so charac- 
teristic of the Anglo Saxon, for making her defeats stepping 
stones to higher things. What other nation could afford to 
throw off a colony like America, and be none the worse? 
“Every year proves more clearly that in spirit the English 
people is one. The distance that parted England from Amer- 
ica lessens every day. The ties which unite them grow every 
day stronger. The social and political differences, that threat- 
ened a hundred years ago to form an impassable barrier between 
them grow every day less.” It is hard to say now which country 
influences the other most powerfully. For during the last cen- 
tury, England has been changing, and she is changing still. If, 
in this lecture, the State Religion of the Old Land has not shone 
in very enchanting colors, let me remind you that this also 
has reformed. From her own ranks come at this hour, the 
loudest appeals and the most strenuous argument in favor of a 
separation from the State. By the soundness of her scholar- 
ship and the splendor of her eloquence, by the wealth of her 
resources, by the zeal of her ministrations, and by the variety 
of her gifts, she is doing more than ever before, to establish 
herself in the hearts of the people, and that is the only estab- 
lishment of religion which can endure. 
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As to the Non-conformist, his lines also have fallen in pleas- 
anter places. He has seen, almost in this lifetime, the aboli- 
tion of the Tests and Corporation Acts. He is no longer liable 
to have his bedstead seized in order to pay a church rate. 
When the Established Church resorts to impressment (as she 
has lately been doing), she seems to confine her tender mercies 
to her own clergy. The dissenter can now be married in his 
own chapel, although still haunted by the insulting shadow of 
a Government registrar. When he comes to die, he can be 
gathered to his fathers in peace, and sleep in the national 
church yard. The clergyman of the Established Church does 
not refuse to bury him; and indeed I have met with more than 
one clergyman who has assured me that, so far from objecting 
to bury a dissenter, he would only be too happy to bury them 
all. 

But still it is when he puts foot on this soil, that the English 
Non-conformist, for the first time, loses that name; a name 
which, however illustrious through its history, carries in it an 
implied suspicion of disloyalty as offensive as it is unjust. He 
feels that in coming to America, he is coming among friends 
and relations. He is like the patriarch Jacob, when he accepted 
the invitation of his son Joseph, and traveled all the way to 
Egypt to pay him a visit. The comfort, the freedom, the con- 
sideration, in which the American Joseph lives, cannot blind 
the patriarch’s eyes to the fact that this is his very son. It is 
much to the credit of Joseph that he is so glad to welcome his 
father; but it is little to be wondered at that, when once the 
Non-conformist Jacob has found his way over here, he very 
often forgets to find his way home. 

The task which I have set myself is now completed. My 
main object has been to win from you that homage which the 
sons of a free country should pay to grandsires who struggled, 
often in vain, for their natural birthright of liberty. 

At the bar of their own country, the English Non-conformists 
appealed only for justice; and for two hundred years their 
appeal was alternately trampled upon and defied. Very slowly 
have they won their present position; and the final battle for 
perfect religious equality has yet to be waged. 

Meanwhile, they look on America with a personal interest 
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deeper and stronger than can be felt by any other section of 
the Old World. It is their own experiment which, under hap- 
pier auspices, is being tried here. Not a few of the actors on 
this wider stage sprang from the dissenters of England. Their 
blood flows in their veins; their bravery beats in their hearts. 

The staunchest friends which this Republic has counted in 
the Mother Country since the times of which we have been 
speaking, we may hear their voice across the broad Atlantic 
now, responsive to the noble invocation of the New England 


poet :— 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
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ArricLte III.—MOSES AND HIS WIFE. 


MosEs may be said to have suffered matrimony. It is a re- 
lief to think he was not young when he committed himself in 
the bonds of marriage to that shrewish woman Zipporah. 
“Full forty years old” he was when he fled from Egypt. So 
much as this respecting his age has been rescued from Jewish 
tradition by the martyr Stephen. And there is indirect evi- 
dence that he was older than forty when he was married. The 
same authority tells us that he lived in Midian forty years. At 
the end of this period he had two children, and these two ap- 
parently of tender years. For they were put upon the same 
ass with their mother when Moses set out to return to Egypt. 
In the account of the marriage too little is said to give much 
light as to the time of it. There is a curtness about the state- 
ment which shows that Moses did not recur to the event with 
much feeling, and did not linger upon it with any tenderness 
of recollection. “He gave Moses Zipporah his daughter.” 
And before this Moses had recorded that he was content to 
dwell with the man. Some period of abode had manifestly 
elapsed prior to the marriage. This impression is strengthened 
by the name which Moses gave his first-born—Gershom. For 
he said, “I have been a stranger in a strange land.” This 
utterance is most natural in the mouth of a man who had felt 
for a long period the homesickness of separation from his kin- 
dred and his native land. 

Be the time of his marriage when it may, Moses and Zippo- 
rah became husband and wife, and then began the second stage 
of his life. Before, he had had the training of the Egyptian 
court, followed by the sharp change to the occupation of shep- 
herd in the wilderness of Sinai. In all this first period he was 
asingle man. But another kind of discipline was needed to 
prepare him to be the successful leader of a fretful, capricious, 
unreasoning, and rebellious people. He must marry Zipporah. 
This was the second school of his training for the great work 


of his life. 
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The little that is said of Zipporah tells us quite clearly what 
sort of a woman she was. We must bear in mind that it is 
Moses who writes about her. This being so, what is not said 
is also not without significance. There is no allusion, even the 
remotest, to any excellence. His master Jethro gives his 
daughter to Moses. And Moses takes her. And this is the 
courtship and marriage; an oriental transaction; utterly unre- 
lieved by those tender passages of love which make the court- 
ship and marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, and of Jacob and Ra- 
chel ever fresh and delightful episodes of early Bible story. 
The behavior of Zipporah at “the inn” reveals her character 
and the kind of discipline by which the Lord was training 
Moses for his work. Zipporah was now a wife of some, per- 
haps many years’ standing, anda mother. At astopping-place 
on the way to Egypt Moses was taken dangerously ill. “The 
Lord met him and sought to kill him.” So Moses put it in 
after years, remembering the painfulness and the danger of his 
sickness, and also in this way intimating that this sickness was 
sent upon him as a divine chastisement. He had neglected the 
covenant of circumcision. The father being too ill to perform 
the rite, the mother was constrained to do it. She hated to. 
Her indifference and, very likely, her active opposition had 
prevented this rite of her husband’s religion. Under the chill- 
ing influence of her unbelief and disregard, Moses had suffered 
religious usage and household piety to decline. If the mother 
is listless and languid in these things the father alone can ac- 
complish little. And Moses seems to have abandoned the 
attempt. The punishment fell upon him who was responsible, 
as head of the»family, for the breach of faith. Zipporah was 
awed by the manifestation of the divine disapproval and com- 
pelled to act. But she did it reluctantly and grudgingly. She 
showed herself a scold in the way she did it. “A bloody 
husband thou art to me.” In the presence of her household 
she berated her husband. She was one of those weak mothers 
whose feelings are too tender to inflict pain on their children 
either as punishment for wrong-doing, or to secure a future 
good. “A bloody husband thou art to me,” she said, and 
made a gesture of contempt for a covenant which inflicted a 
little suffering on her child. Moses may have been the meek- 
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est man. We shall have a word to say on that point. But he 
was a wise man. There can be no question about that. He 
did not answer his termagant wife back. But he sent her 
home to her father (Ex. xviii. 2). She was in his way, a con- 
trary, unsympathizing wife, hindering her husband in his life- 
work. Or, it may be that she refused to go any farther. She had 
so little sense of a wife’s duty, that she would let him encoun- 
ter the hardships and trials of his new calling alone, uncheered 
by her presence and sympathy. She thus showed herself the 
first apostle of the doctrine of divided interests, hers on one 
side and her husband’s on another. As a natural result hers 
preponderated and she went back from her husband and left 
him to do his work in life alone. On this supposition Moses 
showed himself a wise man. He let her go her way while he 
went on in his. If she would desert him he would let her. 
We incline to think this last supposition to be the correct one. 
Moses was a patient man. Although his wife was worrying 
his life out of him by her temper and her want of religious 
principle in the training of the children, he would have en- 
dured it to the end, ‘‘as seeing him who is invisible.” But if 
she would go her own way he would let her. It was really 
more like him to do this than to send her back to her father. 
He simply let her go. This is all that the original requires us 
to understand. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the manner of Zip- 
porah’s next appearance in the story. Moses had been greatly 
successful. He had overcome the power of Egypt, and had 
led his own people, a host, into the pasture-grounds of Midian. 
He was in the neighborhood, but had made no offer to recall 
his wife. He was now a man to be courted and perhaps to be 
feared. He must be conciliated. And so Jethro took his 
daughter and his grandchildren to Moses. Moses was gener- 
ous. He kissed his father-in-law. They two asked after each 
other’s welfare. And after much talk of the great events, the 
reunion was sealed by a sacrifice and a religious feast. It was 
more like the striking of a league between two sheiks, than 
the reconciliation of husband and wife. The writer leaves us 
to take it for granted that he received his wife back. He had 
recorded the love with which Isaac received Rebecca, and the 
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kiss with which Jacob greeted Rachel. But Moses kissed his 
father-in-law and says nothing about his wife. 

Once more the wife of Moses is introduced into the narra- 
tive. She is called in this instance an Ethiopian (or Cushite) 
woman. Was this Zipporah? We think it was. It is quite 
within the usual order of things that there should be a ques- 
tion and uncertainty about this. With the exception of Aaron 
his brother and Miriam his sister there is not a single relation 
of Moses about whom there is not some question as to the 
identity. Was his father a grandson of Levi or some more 
remote descendant? Was his mother a daughter of Levi in 
the sense of modern usage, or in the more distant sense in 
which she was also daughter of Abraham? Was Zipporah 
the daughter or the granddaughter of Raguel? Was she the 
sister or the daughter of Hobab? All these questions are 
answered differently by different authorities. In the conflict 
of opinion it is as difficult to determine some of these relation- 
ships as to decide what particular bird is the partridge. So it 
is quite in the natural order. of things that there should be 
question about this Cushite wife of Moses. And the fact that 
his wife is not now called Zipporah ought not to be taken as 
proving want of identity. In fact we should expect her to be 
introduced into the narrative under some other designation. 
It is more in accordance with the general haziness that sur- 
rounds the relationships of Moses, that some question should 
spring up respecting his wife. 

The case is decided in advance against the identity on the 
ground that Zipporah, being a Midianite, could not be a 
Cushite, since the Midianites through Abraham and Keturah, 
were descendants of Shem, and the Cushites descended from 
Ham. It is admitted that Zipporah was a Midianite. Her 
father is definitely called so. It will be safer to say she was 
not also Cushite, when more is known of the early inhabitants 
of Southern Arabia, and their relations with one another. 
There seems to be reasonable ground for assuming as real a 
mixed Cushite and Shemite tribe, namely the clan of Dedanites, 
whose tribal ancestor was a son of Abraham and Keturah, and 
who intermarried with the family of Dedan, a grandson of 
Cush. The neighborhood of these Cushites and the Shemite 
descendants of Keturah favored such a mingling of race. 
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Jethro was more distinctively a Kenite than he was a Midi- 
anite. Who these Kenites were nobody knows. Jethro is the 
only link, known to us, that unites them with the Midianites, - 
They were however older than the latter, for they are men- 
tioned long before Midian was born. It would be as difficult 
to show how Jethro was a Kenite, as it is to show how Zip- 
porah was a Cushite. But the case of the Dedanites suggests 
that the Kenites may have been of mixed Cushite and Shemite 
descent. There is certainly enough basis of probability in the 
theory that this wife was the daughter of Jethro, to save us 
the necessity of killing off Zipporah, and marrying Moses 
again in the short space of a few months, in order to explain 
the circumstance that his wife is called a Cushitess. And the 
atrocious improbability of such an explanation makes strongly 
against it. What are the facts in the case? In the first 
month of a given year the Israelites celebrated the passover- 
feast in Egypt. The close of the year found them in camp at 
Mt. Sinai. They had received the law and had been organ- 
ized by the legislation of Moses. Jethro had conducted the 
wife and children back to the husband and father. In the 
second month of the second year was begun the march from 
Sinai to Kadesh. At the second camping-place, and but a few 
days out, occurred the outbreak of Miriam and Aaron. Un- 
questionably less than a year had elapsed between the return 
of Zipporah and this outbreak. On the theory that the 
Cushite wife was not Zipporah, we are required to believe that 
in the short space of twelve months, it may have been much 
less, Zipporah had died, Moses had taken to himself another 
wife, and all this without any allusion in his history to two 
events so intimately connected with himself. Surely it is 
easier to adopt the theory of a Cushite relationship with the 
Kenites than to believe this. 

It is urged that the charge of Miriam and Aaron against 
Moses, and his admission of the charge are consistent only with 
the supposition that the Cushite wife was not Zipporah. The 
sister and brother had made the fact of Moses’ marriage with a 
Cushitess ground of complaint. And the historian admits the 
charge to be true. He had married a Cushite woman. If this 
was Zipporah, how could Miriam and Aaron at this late day 
be complaining that Moses had married her. 
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It is easy to see that jealousy was the passion that actuated 
Miriam and Aaron. Before Zipporah’s return, and while Moses 
was, as it were, a single man, his brother and sister were near- 
est the great leader in relationship, counsel, and general esteem. 
Zipporah’s coming had introduced a more intimate relation- 
ship. And her temper had not contributed to mitigate the 
natural pain of the greater remoteness in which the brother 
and sister now perceived themselves to stand. The best of 
wives cannot prevent the slight sense of bereavement which 
comes over a circle of brothers and sisters when one of them 
exchanges the fraternal intimacy of years for the new and 
closer relationship of marriage. But the best wives know how 
to make their introduction into a family circle a welcome addi- 
tion to the established harmony. But Zipporah was not the 
woman to do this. And the fact that discord and alienation 
crept in between brothers and sister is, so far forth, a confirma- 
tion of the theory that she was the Cushite wife. 

Moses had been long married. But for Miriam and Aaron it 
was a recentevent. Zipporah had returned to Moses but a few 
months before this time. Naturally Miriam and Aaron found 
themselves somewhat overshadowed. There was some one 
nearer to Moses than they were. They not only were not so 
much one with Moses as formerly, but they were seen by the 
people not to be so. And they chafed under their diminishing 
importance. They therefore resorted to the bold measure of 
attempting to recover their lost ground by reducing the author- 
ity of Moses. ‘“ Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? 
hath he not spoken also by us?” They questioned the right 
of Moses to be’sole leader of the people. And they intro- 
duced this question by a cavil against their brother’s marriage. 
“They spake against Moses because of the Cushite woman 
whom he had married.” The impelling motive was jealousy. 
They made the marriage with an alien a pretext to cover their 
attack on Moses’ paramount authority. They could not hope 
to carry the sympathy of others in a simple complaint that 
they were subordinate, and Moses preéminent. So they sought 
to excite a clannish prejudice against their brother on the 
ground of his marriage. This marriage was outside the circle 
of Israel. It was the worst form of such a mixed marriage. 
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For his wife had Cushite blood in her veins. She was not even 
of pure Shemitic descent. And as this was a fact, Moses 
admits it; as he honestly tells every thing which might be 
construed into a reflection upon his character and conduct. 

At this point in the narrative the historian makes a state- 
ment which cannot be passed over. He says, according to our 
version, ‘“‘ Now the man Moses was very meek above all the 
men which were upon the face of the earth.” Is this what he 
really said? Two considerations present themselves, the 
weight of which taken together will, we think, be sufficient to 
demonstrate that Moses did not make an assertion of meekness 
but of aggravated affliction in this remark. The first is the 
want of logical appropriateness in such an assertion at this 
time. What called it forth? Was there anything which 
would naturally lead to such an utterance, or which makes 
such an utterance fit in and match the surroundings? There 
is not a syllable to show how Moses demeaned himself under 
this trial. All that is recorded is the attack made upon him. 
This being so, what was it natural that the writer should speak 
of, the aggravation of his afflictiors, or his enduring them with 
unparalleled meekness? There was everything to provoke the 
former statement, and nothing to call out the latter. There is 
no basis in the narrative for an assertion of meekness to stand 
on. The reference to his trials finds a suitable connection with 
what goes before. It seems a natural remark to make. But 
all the probabilities make against our version of Moses’ words. 
It is grossly out of character for bim to strike an attitude, as it 
were, and call the attention of the reader to the submissive 
state of his mind. Such an interpretation does not match the 
rest of the piece. It is sadly wanting in harmony of color. 
Such a violation of simplicity is unthinkable of Moses. 

It is improbable for another reason for Moses to have said 
what our version makes him say. It was not true. Who 
would have suspected Moses to be meek from all the rest that 
is said of him? On the contrary many things are said which 
suggest the opposite. In fact few characters in the roll of 
O. T. saints can be said to have had so little of that ready, un- 
arguing, unresisting submissiveness to the divine will which is 
the chief element ‘in meekness, and the flavor of which makes 
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all that is worth anything in that submissiveness to human 
authority or human willfulness that constitutes the other ele- 
ment of meekness. Witness the long resistance to the divine 
command to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of his 
countrymen, which at last provoked the anger of the Lord. 
Witness also the appeal of Moses to the Lord, when the can- 
tankerous whining of the Israelites broke out into a demand for 
flesh. This happened just before the outbreak of Miriam and 
Aaron against Moses, and throws light on the remark about 
the meekness of Moses, when that remark is rightiy inter- 
preted. Another incident of a similar nature occurred at the 
rock of Meribah, in which the impatience and unbelief of 
Moses caused him to forfeit the privilege of entering the prom- 
ised land. The impression which Moses’ biography of himself 
leaves upon the mind is not such as prepares one to feel that 
the claim of meekness is in keeping with the rest of the story. 
In this story Moses is placed in the most arduous position, and 
frequently encounters outbreaks of childish fault-finding and 
complaint, which in a single individual one may learn to bear 
with tolerable equanimity, but which in the multitude of mur- 
muring Israel became a formidable and terribly exasperating 
fact. And “ Moses was wroth.” His “anger waskindled.” He 
prayed the Lord “to kill him out of hand,” if he must bear 
all that people alone. In a moment of impatience he spoke 
unadvisedly with his lips and said, ‘Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock?” 

Now all this must stand or fall with the strict interpretation 
of the Hebrew word. If the word has been correctly rendered, 
probable reasoning must give way to the demands of exegesis. 
But our final reasoning for questioning the meekness of Moses 
is the fact that the only proof of that meekness rests on an 
erroneous translation. The word is not of frequent occurrence. 
This is its first appearance. It is not found again till the age 
of the Psalms, that is, after all the interval of time between 
Moses and David. It has two grades of meaning.* (i) Op- 
pressed ; afflicted ; overwhelmed with misfortune. (2) Hum- 

* Fiirst’s Hebrew Concordance translates, [1] Afflictus; fractus; srumnosus ; 


calamitosus. [2] Patiens durosque pio animo tolerans labores, mitis, lenis, 
humilis, ac summissus. 
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ble; meek. The second is the moral result of the first. The 
force of the word in its first or etymological meaning may be 
seen in the use of the verb from which the word is derived, in 
such expressions as these: “The sons of them that afflicted 
thee, shall come bending unto thee.” ‘It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.”"* The moral purpose of afflictions, the 
end which God purposes they shall serve in personal experi- 
ence, is plainly shown in a striking passage in Deuteronomy 
(viii. 2, 3): “ And thou shalt remember all the way which the 
Lord thy God led thee in the wilderness these forty years, to 
humble [afflict] thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in 
thy heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or 
no.” “The purpose of the affliction was to bring them by 
means of distress and privations to feel this need of help and 
their dependence on God, and to prove the state of their heart, 
and their obedience.”+ The gracious issue of such affliction 
and trial would have been a people disposed meekly to submit 
to the guidance of God. And gradually in individuals this 
result was reached. In the age of the Psalms this was so 
much so that our word “ afflicted” had come to be freely used 
to signify a meek man, a man who had learned in the school 
of affliction, endurance or patience and submissiveness to the 
will of God. But in the Psalms the word is used in different 
shades of meaning, from the primary sense of afflicted up to 
meek, with some cases which seem to combine the two and so 
form a connecting link between them, with the meaning of 
“patient sufferers."{ The passage in Isaiah (Ixi. 1), “ The 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek,” 
was read by our Lord in the synagogue of Nazareth. It is the 
same word in Hebrew, as in our verse in Numbers, and trans- 
lated into the same English word. But the Septuagint gives a 
Greek word which means poor with the included idea of 
afflicted, distressed, and Luke follows the Septuagint. These 
references prove that the Hebrew word in question does not 
necessarily mean meek. 

This conclusion is confirmed by two versions of the Old 
Testament made by Jews themselves. The Targum of Jona- 

* Ts, Ix. 14; Ps. cix. 71. + Keit. 

¢ Compare Ps. ix. 19, where afflicted should be read for poor; Ixxvi. 10; Lxix, 


33, and xxv. 9. 
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than reads, according to the English translation, “ Moses was 
‘more bowed down in mind than all the children of men upon 
the face of the earth.” The Septuagint renders the Hebrew 
into a Greek word which is much in use in the New Testa- 
ment to describe a meek man. But when the Septuagint ver- 
sion was made, this Greek word had not acquired its Christian 
grace. Schleusner, the lexicographer of Septuagint and other 
Greek, interprets the word of our passage by “ exceedingly 
afflicted.” (Moses affiictus valde.) The German Bible, which 
is Luther’s version, has it, ‘‘ Moses was more be-plagued (ge- 
plagter) than all other men.” This suffices to show that the 
rendering of the word into afflicted, instead of meek, is not 
without authority. 

And there is, besides, probable ground for supposing that 
the Hebrew word does not here mean meek, but afflicted. For 
we should not in that early stage of Hebrew literature expect 
to find the word, in its first occurrence, used in the secondary 
signification. The idea and the grace of meekness are things 
of growth and development. They presuppose a degree of re- 
ligious culture which we should hardiy look for at this period 
of Jewish history. They require, for their distinct recognition 
in the speech of the people, not simply the experience of one 
or a few, but a wider experience, a more general ripening of 
affliction into the mellowness of a submissive spirit. The pic- 
tures which are given of the people of Israel show none of 
this. They were possessed with the opposite traits of impa- 
tience, insubordination, fault-finding, and anbelief. They 
were indeed so destitute of the confiding, yielding patient 
spirit that meekness implies, that only two out of the whole 
nation were allowed to enter the promised land. Even Moses 
himself was not one of these two. Is it then likely that the 
idea of meekness had been already grafted upon the word 
used to denote an afflicted man ? 

Moreover the translation into “ meek’”’ is out of keeping with 
the rest of the passage. It does not harmonize. Moses had 
just had a most tedious time with the people, in which he was 
worried beyond endurance, so that he cried to the Lord to kill 
him out of hand if he must bear all that people alone. The 
people had scarce been quieted when this trouble in his own 
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family broke out. He could find peace, neither out of doors 
nor within. Many men who are struggling with the contrary 
elements, or the still more contrarious power of evil in human 
society, find comfort and solace in the refuge of a cheery, 
peaceful, and. affectionate home. But when Moses withdrew 
from the wearisome duties of his public life to his own quarters, 
he was met by an outbreak of rivalry and opposition from 
those who had stood nearest to him, and in whose sympathy 
he would naturally expect to find repose. In his public hfe 
he had to face the fault-finding Israelites. In his family rela- 
tions he found discord and alienation. How natural that 
Moses, under these circumstances, should say that he was the 
most afflicted of all men. This is what the irritations that be- 
set him on every side were calculated to goad him into saying. 
And this is what is more in keeping with other representations 
of his manner of speaking. 
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ArticLte IV.—OLD AND NEW CALVINISM.* 


Is there any distinct line of demarkation between the two 
systems of theology, known as New and Old Calvinism, or 
between what are usually termed Old and New School 
Theology ? 

If the question be, is there any line dividing those who call 
themselves Calvinists into two distinct classes—the Old and 
New—I unhesitatingly answer, No; there is no such line. 
There is a wide difference between the system taught at Ober- 
lin and the one taught at Princeton, but every shade of theo- 
logical thought lying between them, and far to the outside of 
both, has its representatives and strenuous advocates. Dr. 
Duryea describes Calvinism on one side, and Arminianism on 
the other, as two fences, upon either of which it is difficult to 
walk, but intimates that there is plenty of room between them. 
It is certainly not an easy matter to classify theological 
thinkers. 

But may we not classify theological thought? Are there 
not logically two systems indicated by the names I have 
suggested? Starting from opposite sides of some central doc- 
trine, if logically consistent, are we not compelled to take 
either the one or the other of two paths through the realm of 
metaphysical theology? So it seems to me, and the object of 
this paper is to indicate these two paths. It will be under- 
stood my remarks relate to systems rather than to men. 

The ground I should otherwise have to traverse is immeas- 
ureably narrowed by the fact that these two systems embrace 
in common, the great bulk of revealed truth, nine-tenths, per- 
haps ninety-nine-hundredths of the whole. The divine authority 
and inspiration of the Bible, the being, attributes, and triperson- 
ality of God, the deity, incarnation, and atonement of Christ, 
the divinity, personality, and offices of the Holy Spirit, the 
lost and helpless state of man, his need of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, and pardon through the shedding of blood, the 


* Read before the Chicago Congregational Association. 
VOL. IV. 41 
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obligations and sanctions of the divine law, the Sabbath and 
Sacraments and duty of a holy and consecrated life, and the 
eternal awards of the life to come, belong equally to both 
systems. Indeed the doctrines in dispute cover but a small 
segment of the whole circle of revealed truth, and even in this 
narrow field the difference relates, not so much to the facts, as 
to their underlying philosophy and explanation. Dr. Hodge 
well asks: “ What is Pelagianism or Arminianism or almost 
any other ism but a particular system of religious philosophy, 
and what are the questions which divide and alienate Christians, 
but questions of mental and moral science?” It’s not the fact 
of depravity, and atonement, and regeneration, about which we 
differ, but the philosophy and explanation of these facts. 

Still I am compelled to admit that the explanations and 
underlying theories are important, and open a wide field of 
profitable enquiry. Every scribe well instructed in the things 
of the kingdom will have a philosophical theory in which all 
these facts will take their place in harmony with each other, 
and with all known truth. I can respect as a Christian, but 
not as a Christian teacher, the man who has no distinct self- 
consistent definition of sin and holiness, of repentance regener- 
ation and faith, who has no idea as to how God can be just, and 
the justifier of believing men. Every teacher of religion, to 
meet the sharp questionings of his hearers and satisfy his own 
cravings for consistency, must have a philosophy as well as 
theology. 

But where shall we commence? at what point does the 
divergence of these two systems take its rise? I answer with- 
out hesitation, with the doctrine of man’s free agency, or of the 
freedom of the will. “In every system of theology,” says Dr. 
Charles Hodge, “there must be a chapter de libero arbitrio. This 
is the question every theologian finds in his path, and which he 
must dispose of, and on the manner in which it is determined 
depends his theology.” ‘These two systems (Calvinism. and 
Arminianism],” says Dr. Strieby, “are characterized and deter- 
mined by the views of the human will, upon which they are 
respectively founded.’ “Calvin,” says Dr. Curry, “in whose 
mind the logical faculty was predominant, who never hesitated 
to follow out his own accepted premises to their legitimate 
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conclusions, developed a complete system of philosophical the- 
ology, which so exalted the divine sovereignty in grace and 
providence, as to leave no room for the action of any creature, 
except as moved and actuated by the power of God. Whatever 
might occur, must therefore be interpreted as the outcome of the 
will of God, whether of righteousness or of sin, eternal life or 
eternal death. The only possible law in the universe was the 
divine decrees, from which there was no departure. The 
actions of all creatures were subject to his hands, in both their 
inception and execution, and the whole universe, spiritual and 
physical, was subject to a complete order of predestination,” 
making a necessitated will the basis of the Calvinistic system. 

Here is the genesis of the controversy. Both schools call the 
will free, but they differ, toto celo, as to the nature of freedom. 
Here is the vital pivotal point, and right here we need to do 
some clear thinking in order to get an adequate and comprehen- 
sive view of the two theologies. 

Dr. Reid’s definition of Freedom (see vol. iii., p. 326), which 
a writer in the Princeton Review tells us has been substantially 
adopted by all subsequent Pelagian and Arminian writers, is 
this: “ By liberty of a moral agent, I understand a power over 
the determinations of his own will. Ifin any action, he had power 
either to will or not to will, what he did, he is free. But if in 
every voluntary action, the determination of his will be a neces- 
sary consequence if something involuntary in the state of his 
mind, or of something in his external circumstances, he is not 
free, but is the subject of necessity.” New Calvinism accepts, 
Old Calvinism rejects, this definition, and just here theology 
divides into two schools. 

There is something in the mind antecedent to choice, from 
which choices proceed ; call it nature, disposition, motive, incli- 
nation, heart, taste, relish, propensity, what we will; the deci- 
sive question is, what is the relation between this antecedent 
something, and the resultant choice. Is it that of cause and 
effect, or of necessity? Do inclinations and motives coerce or 
merely solicit? Must the choice correspond, without the possi- 
bility of an alternative, with this preceding state, or in given con- 
ditions, are either of opposite choices possible? In other words 
does the will determine its own choices, or something behind 
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the will? Something, answers the Old Calvinist, behind the 
will—the strongest motive, the most agreeable, the greatest 
apparent good—in every case. 

The gist of the argument of Edwards—the most able expo- 
nent of the Calvinistic theory of the will, is this: If motive is not 
the producing cause of choice, then choice has no cause, anc we 
have the anomaly of an event without a cause. Dr. Hodge 
holds that choices are always dominated by the previous state of 
mind and characterizes the opposite view as “ Pelagianism,” 
“the doctrine of contingency,” “the liberty of indifference,” 
ete. His definition of freedom is this: ‘ Man is free, when his 
volitions are truly and properly his own, determined by nothing 
out of himself, but proceeding from his own views and feelings 
and imminent states of mind, so that they are real conscious 
expressions of his own character, or what is in his mind.” (See 
Theology, vol. xi., p. 285.) This is substantially Dr. Reid’s defi- 
nition of necessity. 

Again, vol. ii., p. 289, he says: ‘‘The will is not independ- 
ent, indifferent, or self-determined, but is always determined by 
the preceding state of mind, so that a man is free so long as his 
volitions are the conscious expressions of his own mind, so long 
as his activity is determined by his own reason and feelings”— 
a definition which would make water free, so long as its activity 
is determined by its own nature and laws. 

Page 279 he is still more explicit: ‘The whole question 
therefore is whether when a man decides to do a certain thing, 
his will is decided by his previous state of mind, or whether 
with precisely the same views and feelings, his decisions may be 
one way at one time, and another at another; that is, whether 
the will to be free must be undetermined,” and he clearly takes 
the ground that choices are decided by the previous state of 
mind, and cannot but accord with it. 

Prof. Atwater in his celebrated article (see Princeton Review, 
1840), on “the power of Contrary Choice,” sums up the whole 
matter thus: ‘‘ The question is whether the will is so consti- 
tuted, that at the moment of any given choice, under precisely 
the same motives and inward inclinations and external induce- 
ment, it may turn itself either way, either in the way it actually 
does choose, or in the opposite, either in accordance with its 
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highest pleasure, or inclination, or in direct and utter hostility to 
them; and whether such a property in the human will be essen- 
tial to liberty, moral agency, praise and blame, rewards and 
punishments ; a question which lies at the very root, as will be 
perceived, of some of the chief questions in divinity and ethics.” 
The Professor, lest he should be charged with “ fighting a fiction 
of his own fancy,” quotes to some extent from contemporary 
writers, to prove there are men who hold and teach the doctrine 
of the power of contrary choice, and then devotes the remainder 
of his lengthy article to an exposure of the folly and absurdity 
of such a theory, and earnestly contends that in a given state of 
mind, the power of making either one of the two opposite choices 
is not possible to any human being.’ 

Now a man, when he acts, is always in a given state of mind, 
and if he cannot turn in either of two ways, he can, of course, 
turn in but one way—the way he does turn, and,can do only as 
he does. He has no freedom, no choice, no alternative. This 
is the Old Calvinistic doctrine of the will, to wit: choices 
necessarily accord with their antecedent motive or states of 
mind. 

But says the Old Calvinist, after all, a man has ability to do 
as he pleases, and this is all the liberty he can ask. But if he 
cannot do otherwise, if he can act in but one way—the way he 
pleases—is he in any proper sense free? ‘The will can yield to 
the most pleasing, the most agreeable, to the strongest motive 
undoubtedly, so can the scales to the greatest weight, and there 
is just as much freedom in the one case as the other. 

I am aware the Old Calvinist endeavors to conceal this bald 
fatalism, by makifig a distinction between moral and physical 
inability. Edwards repeatedly asserts that were the sinner’s 
inability to do right physical, he could not be held blame- 
worthy for not doing right, but inasmuch as it is moral, the 
greater the inability the greater the sin, because it is depravity 
or sin which constitutes this inability. Here, it seems to me, is 
a distinction without a difference. If his moral inability is 
a mere reluctance, which his will can overcome, the doctrine of 
contrary choice is conceded, and the whole Calvinistic theory is 
abandoned, but if, on the other hand, it is an inability he can- 
not in the circumstances overcome, the distinction affords no 
relief. 
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Natural inability I understand to be the abseace of natural 
power. Moral inability I understand to be the presence of 
some aversion, which incapacitates one to use his natural power. 
And what is the difference? What boots it, if one is incapaci- 
tated to jump to the moon, whether it be in consequence of the 
absence of natural ability, or the presence of a hundred pound 
weight attached to his feet? Men may be silenced by such 
subtleties but never satisfied. This doctrine of a necessitated 
will is the corner-stone on which rests the whole superstructure 
of Old Calvinism. 

New Calvinism, on the other hand, rejects this whole theory 
of the will, as very thinly disguised fatalism. It holds, for 
illustration, that the thief, at the moment, and in the identical 
circumstances, in which he stole, was in full conscious posses- 
sion of ability not to steal, as a fact, which challenges the as- 
sent of mankind, as an axiom which no sophistry can obscure ; 
and it charges Old Calvinism with denying an intuitive truth, 
and with antagonizing all just blame and praise and account- 
ability in the government of God. 

Here then are the foundations of these two systems—the one 
a necessitated, the other a free will—the one fatalism the other 
free agency. Keeping these in view, the respective superstruc- 
tures will appear very simple. 

1. The first timber on the Old Calvinistic foundation is the 
doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, which is a mere corollary of the 
doctrine of a necessitated will. It is this: God’s control is as 
unlimited over the choices of mind, as over the motions of 
matter. And, of course, he worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will. And foreordaineth, as absolutely in the field 
of mind as in that of matter, whatsoever cometh to pass, for 
there is nothing to hinder. Men never resist the Holy Ghost. 
The doctrine “leaves no room,” as Dr. Curry well remarks, 
“for the action of any creature, except as moved and actuated 
by the power of God.” The universe, with all its complica- 
tions material and moral, is one vast machine under the abso- 
lute unopposed control of one infinite will. 

New Calvinism embraces the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, 
but of a sovereignty limited by human freedom. It holds that 
God “hath endued the will with that natural liberty, that it is 
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neither forced, nor by any natural necessity determined to 
good or evil,” and consequently that it can, and often does re- 
sist God, and all the influence God can consistently bring to 
bear upon it, and stands fearfully in the way of the consum- 
mation of his highest wishes. While it admits that God fore- 
knows and foreordains, either permissively or otherwise, what- 
soever comes to pass, it holds that sin is an evil he deprecates, 
and allows, only because it is inevitable to the best system of 
things he could devise. 

2. But a step logically removed from the doctrine of Divine 
Decrees is that of Election and Reprobation. God's powers over 
men’s choices being, according to Old Calvinism, unlimited, he 
can of course secure the repentance and salvation of any man 
and of all men, but for reasons inscrutable to us, he chooses to 
save only a part, and leave the rest to perish. All we can say 
is: “ Even so Father for so it seemeth good in thy sight,” and 
there we must leave the most mysterious and inexplicable fact 
of the moral world. 

The New Calvinist, on the other hand, accepts the doctrine 
of Election and Reprobation, but finds the ultimate ground or 
reason of the distinction the doctrine implies, not, as does the 
Old Calvinist, in the divine will, but in the human will, pre- 
cisely, he claims where the Great Teacher himself puts it, in 
such utterances as these: ‘‘ Ye will not come unto me that ve 
might have life.” ‘How oft would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together . . . but ye would not.” 

He holds that God, unwilling any should perish, did, before 
the foundations of the world, predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, all whom he foresaw it would be possible 
to lead to repentance. Such constitute “the elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God.” Others he left to perish, as a 
mother would abandon her child to the flames, after every effort 
to rescue it had failed. He holds that in the very mechanism 
of mind, God has environed himself with limitations, which 
make the loss of souls, not on his part, a matter of choice, but 
of awful necessity. The idea that God, in the easy possession 
of power to save all his children, would allow a part to perish 
eternally, they find it difficult to harmonize with either his 
character or his Word. 
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3. A step farther brings us to the doctrine of Sin and Holi- 
ness. According to Old Calvinism they are qualities primarily 
of the nature, the disposition, the relishes, or sensibilities from 
which choices proceed. It ascribes to sin and holiness a kind 
of substantive entity, which renders them capable of being 
created, transmitted, and propagated. Our first parents, accord- 
ing to it, were created holy, but in consequence of the fall, 
their nature was “ corrupted in all its faculties and parts,” and 
this corrupt nature, which has passed from them into each indi- 
vidual of the race by the laws of heredity, is truly and properly 
sin, deserving the wrath and curse of God. Their sin con- 
sisted primarily, not in the transgression of the law, but in the 
results of transgression. 

The New Calvinist admits that men have inherited a diseased 
and fallen physical, and probably an imperfect and dwarfed 
mental nature, but this he regards as a misfortune rather than 
a crime, as calling for pity rather than punishment, especially 
so, when these inherited diseases and passions are manfully re- 
sisted and baffled. Attaching blame and ill-deserving to unavoid- 
able appetites and innate dispositions he regards as irrational 
and unjust. He therefore relegates all holiness and sin, good 
and ill-deserving to the voluntary deportment of man’s nature, 
makes them qualities of choices and states of the will and of 
nothing else. All moral character attaches primarily, he 
claims, to the ultimate permanent purpose of the soul—the 
fountain from which all subordinate choices and actions flow. 

4. The next step in advance, brings us to the question what 
is the heart—or seat of moral character? The Old Calvinist 
putting moral character primarily as we have seen into the 
nature of man—into his relishes, affections, dispositions—in 
other words into his sensibility, makes it the heart. The 
heart he defines as the seat of feeling, desires, tastes, propensi- 
ties, and passions. 

The New Calvinist, holding that moral character, blame and 
praiseworthiness attach only to the voluntary states and exer- 
cises, makes the will the heart. According to one the sensi- 
bility, according to the other the will is the moral faculty. 

5. Here we reach the great question, what is regeneration or a 
change of heart. It is, answers Old Calvinism, a mysterious 
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work wrought by the Holy Spirit in the sensibility of the sin- 
ner either by the infusion of some new principle, or the chang- 
ing of some old. President Dwight defines it (Ser., vol. ii., 
p. 419), “as a relish for spiritual objects, communicated to the 
heart by the power of the Holy Ghost.” Dr. Charles Hodge 
(see Theology, vol. ii., pp. 688-689) defines it as: 1st, ‘A phys- 
ical change.” (Using the word doubtless in its literal sense.) 
2d, Asan “irresistible change.” 3d, As a “passive change.” 
4th, As “an instantaneous change.” Sth, As “‘an act of sove- 
reign grace, which cannot be granted in sight or foresight of 
any good in the subject.” 6th, As “a change, in the production 
of which man in no way codperates, any more than did the blind 
man in the restoration of his sight.” 7th, As “‘one in which 
not even truth is a necessary instrumentality.” This is the 
view substantially of all Old Calvinistic writers. They agree 
in making regeneration a work wrought by the direct power of 
the Holy Spirit in the affections, inclinations, impulses, and 
tastes of the sinner—in what the apostle calls the flesh—in 
something lying back of the will, from which, they claim, 
volitions and choices proceed. . 

There is probably no other doctrine in the whole Hyper- 
Calvinistic theology to which the New Calvinist takes more 
emphatic exceptions. He denies that such a change in the sen- 
sibility, as this language indicates, is regeneration, or any part 
of it, or in any way related to it. He claims that the sinner 
has all the powers and faculties requisite to submission and 
obedience to the divine law already, and needs no such change. 
Suppose, he asks, such a change were wrought in the sensi- 
bility of the liquer seller, but from pecuniary considerations, he 
should resist bis better impulses, and continue the traffic; is he 
regenerated, or morally improved thereby? Or should he tor 
the moment yield to his impulses, is he any the less a slave to 
passion and to self? Is he, by such a process, emancipated 
from the dominion of the flesh, or is he more hopelessly. en- 
slaved ? 

Regeneration the New Calvinist lifts intoa higher and differ- 
ent department of man’s nature. He makes it a change of moral 
character—a change from ill to well-deserving—from blame to 
praise-worthiness, and he cannot understand how a change 
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wrought in the sensibility by another, can render its object 
meritorious, or make a bad man a good man. 

The law may punish a dishonest man, may force him to pay 
his debts, to restore to the owner what he has taken by fraud, 
but is he any the more honest? Is his moral character to the 
slightest degree improved? Can anything done to him, for 
him, or in him by another, make him honest? What is honesty ? 
One’s own purpose, self-formed, to be honest. What is truthful- 
ness? One’s own purpose to be truthful, and cannot be an 
other’s. What is holiness? One’s own purpose to obey God, 
nothing else. A change in the sensibility may act as motive to 
induce a man to become honest, but that such a change is hon- 
esty, or per se makes a man honest, is simply unthinkable. No 
being or thing, can make a man honest, truthful, holy, but his 
own choice. A change of heart then is primarily a change of 
purpose—a change of which the sinner himself is both the agent 
and the object—a change which no being can make or approxi- 
mate but the sinner himself. 

Or to be more specific, here is the flesh warring against the 
spirit and he spirit against the flesh. On the one side are the 
. fleshly lusts, appetites, dispositions, and proclivities, or if you 
please, a corrupted nature. On the other are the claims of God, 
the tender yearnings of the Divine Spirit, the pressure of con- 
science and the dictates of duty and right. Neither has the 
slightest compulsory influence on the will—the power of each 
being only that of solicitation or persuasion. The will is free, 
but in case of every impenitent man, it is involuntary servitude 
to the flesh, and it’s this that constitutes his depravity. His 
great need is emancipation. 

Regeneration is not in the view of the New Calvinist any 
sugaring over or improvement of the flesh, or the introduction 
of any new relish. It is not an organic, miraculous or even 
mysterious change. It is the will’s voluntary transfer of its 
allegiance from the flesh to the conscience, the truth and to the 
Spirit of God, as a man tranfers his allegiance from one hostile 
government to another. 

6. These two theologies agree that regeneration is in every 
case secured by the Spirit of God, but they differ as to the 
nature of the influence he employs. One makes it physical, the 
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other moral; one force, the other persuasion. The sword of the 
Spirit according to one, is physical omnipotence; according to 
the other, it is the Word of God. 

7. We now come to the great subject of Atonement, and here 
we find the views of these respective schools equally divergent. 
Both agree that “ without the shedding of blood is no remission ” 
—that God can be just in justifying believing men, only through 
the great sacrificial offering of Calvary. The divisive question 
is, how this great transaction makes it safe to forgive sin. 

The Old Calvinist places the necessity of this sacrifice in the 
Divine mind, its primal object being to placate the sense of 
divine justice. This was effected by inflicting upon Christ the 
penalty of sin, or its equivalent, which retributive justice 
demands. The divine law is honored, God is satisfied, and sin 
can be forgiven, because the punishment, due to sins, has been 
fally endured. In other words, Christ has purchased the pardon 
of his people by suffering in their stead the penalty due their 
sins. 

It will be seen that this theory logically necessitates the doc- 
trine, either of universal salvation, or that of limited atonement, 
for manifestly, if any one is lost, for whom Christ died, the pen- 
alty in his case is twice inflicted, once upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, his substitute, and then again upon himself. In this 
dilemma Old Calvinism adopts the latter theory, that of Limited 
Atonement, which is clearly set forth in Westminster Confession 
and in the Savoy Declaration. 

The fact that the sins of the elect have been adequately pun- 
ished on the person of Christ would seem to be a sufficient 
ground for their acquittal. But Old Calvinists, not quite satis- 
fied with this, have put another pillar under the superstructure 
of their hopes. They hold that Christ, who was under no 
obligations to obey the divine law on his own behalf, obeyed 
it perfectly ; and that the merits of this obedience, or Christ's 
righteousness, as they are usually termed, are so imputed or 
credited over to his people, that they stand legally acquitted. 
In other words they are innocent on the ground that the law 
has been perfectly obeyed for them by their substitute. 

The Old Calvinist must feel a “strong consolation ;” Ist, In 
his case there has virtually been no violation of the divine 
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law, no ill-deserving or sin, because through his accepted substi- 
tute he has perfectly obeyed. (2.) The penalty of the law has 
been fully inflicted upon his substitute, as though it had not 
been obeyed at all; (3.) The debt, which had never been con- 
tracted, anil which has been fully, adequately paid, is then 
graciously and freely pardoned. 

The New Calvinist dissents from this theory of the atone- 
ment. To satisfy retributive justice, and placate the divine 
feelings is not, in his view, the work accomplished as aimed at 
by the atonement. He denies the possibility of satisfying re- 
tributive justice by inflicting suffering on the innocent. Justice 
demands that the murderer shall himself be punished, and the 
idea of satisfying that feeling by allowing him to escape, and 
punishing somebody else in his stead, he deems a monstrous 
absurdity. This theory seems to him a reflection upon the 
divine character. It reminds him of the German prince, who 
professed his willingness to forgive an enemy as soon as he was 
hung. He holds that the giving up—the foregoing—this feel- 
ing of indignation and sense of justice, is the chief element of 
pardon. 

He listens with amazement to the assertion that Christ was 
not under obligation to obey the divine law on his own behalf, 
as he would to the assertion that President Garfield is not under 
obligation to obey the laws of his country, and consequently 
scouts the Romish idea of supererogation, or imputed righteous- 
ness. 

Perhaps all we can safely affirm is, that the great tragedy of 
Calvary is an event which can be substituted for the sinner’s 
punishment, because equally efficacious in honoring the law, 
and sustaining the divine authority. But many New Calvinists, 
a little more specific, claim that the atonement pardons no one, 
saves no one, lays God under obligation to save no one, but 
that in suffering and death, Christ “is set forth to declare the 
righteousness of God for the remission of sins... that he 
might be just and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” That is, the setting forth the righteousness of God, or 
the revelation which the sufferings and death of Christ have 
made of the character of God, is what makes him just in justi- 
fying. In other words Christ has sc inundated the universe 
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with the knowledge of God, and so established confidence in 
his compassion and justice, he can pardon on his own terms, 
and the intelligent creation will join in the acclaim, “just and 
righteous are thy ways thou King of Saints,” and no being 
will be offended. 

To have forgiven the attack made upon Fort Sumter, pre- 
vious to the war, would justly have subjected our Government 
to the charge of cowardice and pusillanimity, but after the 
sacrifice of three hundred thousand lives, and four billions of 
treasures to maintain its integrity and honor, it forgave the 
crime, and no such thought has ever been entertained. It was 
the revelation the war made of its character, which rendered it 
safe for our Government to pardon. May it not be the revela- 
tions of a greater event which have made God “ just and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

8. In no respect are the two systems more divergent than in 
the instructions they give the enquirer for the way of life. 
The language of Old Calvinism to a lost sinner, if logically 
consistent, is this: You cannot, by your exertions, or prayers 
or anything you can do, either good or bad, effect to the slight- 
est degree your future destiny. That, before the foundation of 
the world, was unalterably fixed. If one of the elect, your 
repentance, faith, and salvation are assured, you cannot be lost. 
If not, you cannot be saved. “God, according to the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his own will, hath either chosen 
you unto everlasting glory,” or he “hath ordained you unto 
dishonor and wrath.” ‘“ Without any foresight of faith or good 
works, or any other thing in you as conditions or causes mov- 
ing him thereto?’ This ordination is unalterable and eternal. 
You are but a helpless waif on the sea, and can only watch and 
wait and see which way the great pulses of things are carrying 
you; and millions, under such instructions, are waiting, and 
perishing too. 

The embassador of Christ, this system bids preach the Word; 
whatever that may mean, but affords no hint as to the relation 
existing between the preached Word and the regeneration of 
men. “ Regeneration,” says Dr. Hodge, “is a change in which 
not even truth is a necessary instrumentality.” 

The instruction which New Calvinism logically gives the 
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enquirer, may be found scattered throughout the pages of the 
Old and New Testament. 

T have in this paper endeavored to classify theologies, not 
theologians. The two systems I have so imperfectly deline- 
ated seem to me to be two paths through the realm of meta- 
physical theology, the one or the other of which, in its general 
outlines, we must, if self-consistent, adopt. If we are satisfied 
that the choices of the will are necessitated by states of the 
mind lying back of them, let us stand manfully by the whole 
Calvinistic system with its arbitrary election, its imputed 
righteousness, its inherited sin, its forced regeneration, its lim- 
ited atonement, and its changeless remorseless fatalism. But if, 
on the other hand, we are satisfied that the choices of the will 
are free let us repudiate the name Calvinist, as one to which we 
have not the slightest claim, discard the Wistminster Confession 
of Faith, and relieve ourselves of the burden and odium of all 
seeming endorsement of a system of doctrines, which the intel- 
ligence and piety of the nineteenth century have relegated to 
the past, and let us adopt, and as a denomination give to the 
world, a symbol of faith, so rational and biblical as to com- 
mend it to the conscience of every man in the sight of God. 





Our National Name. 


Articte IV.—OUR NATIONAL NAME—WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN ? 


THE first confederation of Anglo-American colonies is of 
interest to the student of American history, though not so 
much for the little light it sheds on the long mooted question, 
now it is hoped settled beyond further controversy, whether 
the American people form a nation or a confederacy, but as 
furnishing the model upon which the corporate name of the 
nation was formed when independence was declared. In 1638 
the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven proposed a con- 
federation of the New England colonies for mutual offence 
and defence; but the union was not consummated until 1643, 
when Plymouth and Massachusetts joined in forming the con- 
federation. Their fundamental law or instrument was entitled 
“ Articles of confederation between the plantations under the 
government of the Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, New Haven, in New England, with the plantations in 
combination with them,” a section of which provided that the 
name of the confederation should be the ‘‘ United Colonies of 
New England”—a name undoubtedly suggested by that of the 
“United Provinces of the Netherlands,” with which the colo- 
nists had long been familiar. Here appears for the first time 
the term united, which has been retained in our corporate 
national name until the present time. Indeed, the present 
legal name of the State is identical with that assumed by this 
confederation, with the substitution of States for Colonies, and 
America for New England, changes naturally suggested by the 
altered conditions under which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written, in which instrument the name “ United 
States of America” is used for the first time. No more ap- 
propriate name for the confederation of 1643 could have been 
devised, than the “ United Colonies of New England.” The 
confederating parties were colonies of England, they comprised 
that part of the country known as New England and they had 
united their resources for mutual protection. The union thus 
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formed lasted about forty years. No other organized eombi- 
nation of Anglo-American colonies was formed for more than 
a hundred years, the “ Plan of a proposed union of the colo- 
nies” “ for extending the British settlements in North America,” 
submitted by Franklin in 1754, and now known as the “ Al- 
bany Plan of Union,” never having been acted upon, and sug- 
gesting no name for the “one general government” which it 
proposed should “be formed in America.” 

Meanwhile the Anglo-American colonies, possessing an ex- 
tensive sea-coast and the most desirable portion of the country, 
free alike from the rigors of the North, and the enervating 
climate of the South, had been far more prosperous than their 
neighbors and rivals, so that long before independence had 
been dreamed of they had come to be regarded as par excellence 
the American colonies. And when their differences with the 
mother country began to assume threatening proportions, and 
they made common cause against her encroachments, this cir- 
cumstance only contributed to bring them the more into prom- 
inence as a whole. Both in England and at home, whenever a 
word was needed for the collective colonies, America was 
used, and the colonial literature of the revolutionary period 
teems with the spirit and expression of American liberty, 
American freedom, and American independence. The Decla- 
ration of Rights by the congress at New York, in October, 
1765, complains of the late acts of the king for “ the restric- 
tion of American commerce ;” and the Philadelphia congress 
of 1774 passed resolutions expressing their confidence in “ the 
effect of the united efforts of North America in their behalf” 
and spoke of “ the preservation of American liberty” and “the 
compact here given to America.” Burke, Chatham, Burré, 
and their opponents in Parliament always spoke of America, 
and it is by this name that the country is known to this day, 
on the continent as well as in England. Poets sang “ America 
is in a most pittiful state.” John Adams generally spoke of 
the country as America, though he sometimes used North 
America ; and the seal of the treasury of the republic bears 
to this day the motto “Seal of the Treasury of North Amer- 
ica.” Washington’s commission directed him to join the 
the army which had been raised “ for the defence of American 
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liberty,” or, as again expressed, “for the preservation of 
American liberty ;” and Washington himself, in whom the 
sentiment of nationality was stronger, perhaps, than in any 
other patriot of the Revolution, says: “I have labored ever 
since I have been in the service to discourage all kinds of local 
attachment, and distinction of country (using it here for colony 
of birth), denominating the whole by the great name of 
AMERICA.” 

It is no wonder then that when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came to be written America should have been still 
retained, and confirmed as the legal name of the country, and 
that United States should have been added as indicating at 
once the unity of the people and the historical development of 
that unity. It wou'd have been more in accord with the prin- 
ciples of modern political science, perhaps, if the framers of 
the Declaration had seen fit to use the singular, stale, instead of 
the plural, séates ; but they followed strictly the analogy of the 
“United Provinces of the Netherlands,” and the “ United Col- 
onies of New England.” It is undoubtedly the best name 
which could have been devised, and should be a source of 
patriotic pride to every American citizen. To those acquainted 
with its history it has and can have but one meaning, and it is 
more than strange that any other was ever invented. But 
Yankee ingenuity, which in this case might have been more 
profitably employed, has been directed to the subject, and 
three separate and distinct meanings have been given to the 
phrase United States of America, the first of which it does 
not have and never had, the second of which it may have 
once had but has no longer, and the third of which it has to- 
day. They are these: 

1. It has been said that the phrase means there is a certain 
territory called America, within a part of which there area 
certain number of separate States which have united and 
formed one government known as the United States of 
America, the same as one might speak of a company of Eng- 
glish clock-makers who had banded together and formed a 
guild, as the United Clock-makers of London, the particle of 
indicating simply the Jocation of the United States. To any- 
one familiar with the history of the meaning of the word 
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America, this explanation can have no significance. It isa 
well-known fact that the name America was first applied to the 
southern half of the Western continent, before the existence 
of the northern half was known, and that after the discovery 
of the northern half that portion received the name of North 
America, and the former then became known as South 
America; also that long before American independence had 
been dreamed of, ‘‘ America” had come to mean only the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Anglo-American colonies. Strange as 
it may seem that the whole of America is contained in and 
forms but a part of North America—the whole seeming to be 
smaller than a part—yet it is unquestionably true that uni- 
versal and long established usage has settled the meaning of 
these names. If America be used to designate simply the 
whole Western continent, then the Columbian republic in 
South America, or the Mexican republic in North, is just as 
much the United States of America as our own. But if the 
founders of the American republic had intended to indicate by 
their name that the republic formed only a part of the whole 
country from which its name was taken, they would have called 
it the United States of North America; and the inscription 
preserved on our State seal to this day, “ Seal of the Treasury 
of North America,” would rather go to show that even that 
name would have included the whole of North America in- 
stead of indicating a part of it. 

2. It has been claimed that at any rate the phrase means 
there were a certain number of separate States which entered 
into a confederation and formed a common government for 
which they devised the name United States of America, signi- 
fying in their name the fact of their separate existence and 
confederation. As to this explanation it is only necessary to 
say that even if these were the views held by. the framers of 
the Articles of Confederation of 1781 they were, like the 
views of most of the statesmen of the last century, based 
upon the “social contract,” a theory long since exploded, along 
with its attendant misconceptions. It was not until after the 
American people had together fought for and won American 
independence, under a national government whose authority 
none disputed and the binding obligation of whose acts upon 
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the people had never been called in question, that the States 
were formed and their governments organized; but United 
States of America was the corporate name of the country from 
the moment the Declaration of Independence was signed ; and 
that Declaration being prior to the formation and organization 
of the States, the name could have been applied to nothing 
else than the national government itself. Nor is the truth of 
this statement in the least affected by the fact that a different 
theory was held while the Articles of Confederation were in 
force,—a scheme for the government of the new republic based 
upon such flagrant contradictions of historical facts, and so 
utterly inadequate to the exigencies of the State, that they 
soon fell to pieces in spite of every effort to sustain them. If 
this explanation cf the meaning of United States of America 
ever had any foundation it must have been the same upon 
which the Articles were built, and must have fallen from under 
it when their foundation perished. 

8. The third and last explanation of the phrase is that 
United States of America means America, to wit: a United 
State, America being the name of the country, and United 
State (or, as the fathers put it, United States), signifying the 
oneness of the people; very much as we speak of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, being more fortunate 
than they, however, in that we have one name for the whole 
country, while they are obliged to come as near to it as may 
be, by putting two names together. The corporate name of 
the Mexican republic furnishes an exact analogue of our own 
—“ United States of Mexico,” signifying the country of Mexico, 
which is (supposed to be) a united State. Moreover, this is the 
only explanation of the phrase United States of America, which 
is supported alike by the facts of history and the principles of 
political science. If any other meaning be given to it, confu- 
sion of ideas is the inevitable result ; but with this everything 
is plain. It is then correct to speak of the country as the 
United States, just as we speak of the United Kingdom; or as 
America, just as we speak of Great Britain and Ireland ; or to 
call it the American republic, just as we speak of the French 
republic or the German empire; or yet again to call it the 
republic of America, just as we speak of the republic of 
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France or the kingdom of Spain. But to call it the republic 
of the United States or the United States republic, would be 
precisely like speaking of the State of the United Kingdom 
or the United Kingdom State—a misnomer as confusing as it 
would be awkward; while the phrase “ going into the States” 
sometimes used by Canadians on account of their proximity 
to America conveys to the European mind no definite impres- 
sion, for it might be used indifferently by a person traveling to 
the United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Mexico, 
the Columbian republic, the Barbary States, or a dozen other 
countries. Indeed, there is not a country in Europe which has 
not, at some period of its history, existed as a number of 
smaller states, and to which the phrase “going into the States” 
would not apply in a historical sense. This, then, is the true 
explanation and meaning of the phrase United States of 
America as our national name, and there is in it no hint of the 
so-called “State sovereignties,” of nullification or secession. 
It is, the rather, a plain, straightforward statement of the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth—a matter to be 
clearly apprehended and borne in mind in a republic where 
every citizen may reasonably be expected to know what he is 
voting and fighting for. Had the fathers of the republic 
chosen a specific instead of a generic name, they would have 
called the country the United Republic of America; but they 
chose instead the more comprehensive term, a kingdom or an 
empire being as much a State as a republic; and if, as is some- 
times whispered, the Republican party in the United States 
should at some future time, by a process known only to them- 
selves, transform the republic into an empire, their Democratic 
friends may derive somre consolation from the assurance that 
our future emperor will be under no necessity of changing the 
national name—a name dear to every American—for it would 


still be the 
UNITED STATE OF AMERICA. 
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ArticLe VI.—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY: 
PRESIDENT CARTER’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Nor only the graduates of Williams College but many other 
persons have taken a deep interest in the induction of Professor 
Carter, at the recent commencement, into the presidency of that 
institution. While a college president is far from being an 
autocrat, he has still an influence so controlling in the deter- 
mination of the spirit, as well as in the practical management, of 
the institution at whose head he is placed, that no friend of the 
higher education can be indifferent to the character and the 
opinions of a man who is chosen to fill so responsible an office. 
Williams College has been fortunate in its presidents, and it 
owes of course very largely to them the position which it holds 
in the honor and confidence of the public. And those who 
have desired that this honor should not suffer or this confidence 
be weakened in the years that are to come, have awaited with 
something of eagerness the Inaugural Address of President 
Carter, which now lies before us. Both those who knew him 
and those who did not know him reasonably anticipated that it 
would be an able and scholarly discussion of some topic relat- 
ing to the general subject of the. higher education and at the 
same time a programme, indicating the special ends at which, so 
far as he can direct it, his administration will aim and the tem- 
per which it will exhibit. 

This double expectation is fully met by the address. The 
friends of Williams College are not left in doubt in regard to 
the views on the most important matters affecting its welfare, in 
accordance with which its affairs will be directed in the period 
now beginning. Whether they approve of these views or dis- 
sent from them, they are in no uncertainty as to what they are. 
On the special topics of elective studies, the proper qualifications 
of a college professor and the nature of his work, the relation of 
the faculty to the students, the ends at which the curriculum 
should aim, President Carter has clearly stated and forcibly 
defended his opinions. At the same time he has discussed the 
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general subject of the distinction between the college and the 
university and has shown the peculiar value to the community 
of such institutions as that over which he has been called to 
preside. 

It may be taken, we think, as a fairly good sign of the fitness 
of the new president for his position, that he not only does not 
cal! Williams College a university, but does not seem to be in 
the least ashamed of the fact that it is a college and nothing 
more. It is no new thing to find that distinction drawn, which 
it is one purpose of this address to set forth, but one important 
element of it seems to have escaped the notice of many of those 
who have dealt with the subject. If it had been more cleariy 
borne in mind, we should have in this country fewer half- 
fledged institutions, bearing and discrediting the more ambitious 
name. No one who loves his fellow-men and who desires to see 
his country making its appropriate contribution to the progress 
of the human race in knowledge and culture, can fail to see the 
need of well endowed and well equipped universities, prepared 
to lead their students, as far as they may desire to go, in any 
field of research. But President Carter has wisely pointed out 
the fact that it is not so easy a matter as one might at first sup- 
pose to transform a college into a university or to create a uni- 
versity out of hand. It obviously cannot be done by the assem- 
bling of an able and efficient corps of professors, however well 
they may be supplied with the books and the apparatus which 
a university requires. If that were all that is necessary, a uni- 
versity might be founded any day when money enough is 
offered for its endowment. The reason why this cannot be 
done,—why a university can only be slowly developed by a 
gradual process which neither acts of congress nor gifts of mill- 
ionaires can greatly accelerate, is this: that its “ first essential is 
well-trained students,”—students who have already received a 
distipline so harmonious and so broad as to prepare them for 
“ thé intelligent use and enjoyment of all future opportunities.” 
This training—general, not special, preparatory, not professional 
—it is the business of the college to furnish. This is therefore 
properly a tributary to the university. The university course 
follows and supplements the college course; it is based upon 
that. It is idle to expect the preparatory schools to lay this 
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foundation, unless they are themselves expanded into colleges. 
But it is equally idle to think of transforming the college into 
the university by offering to the student a wide range and a free 
choice of studies, for this is simply to dispense with the founda- 
tion altogether. The college must remain as the middle term 
between the preparatory school and the university. 

If we are then to have in this country one or more great and 
prosperous universities, this result will be attained, not by dis- 
carding the old college system of severe general preparatory 
discipline, but by making it even more thorough and efficient, 
and so providing that body of “ well-trained students,” without 
which the university will be only an empty name. But if the 
college deserves well of the university on the one hand, it 
deserves well of the community on the other. For while it does 
not aim to develop specialists for particular departments of 
research and of activity, it aims to secure for its pupils that pro- 
portionate and catholic mental and moral development, which is 
of not less value in practical life than in the higher realms of 
intellectual inquiry. 

This view of the sphere and functions of the American col- 
lege is that which President Carter sets forth and defends; and 
we cannot but rejoice that one who has been called to a position 
so honorable and so influential, who has had so intimate an 
acquaintance both as student and teacher with some of the best 
institutions of this country and of Europe, who is fully in sym- 
pathy with every well-directed effort to establish here seminaries 
of the highest order, has made so strong a statement of the 
importance of that general discipline which the college only 
gives. We needuniversities now and we shall need them still 
more in the future, but we shall long need also the old-fashioned 
college; and that one which modestly and faithfully does its 
legitimate work is perhaps doing more for the community than 
another which, unwilling to be considered any longer a college, 
aspires to be a university and ends by being neither. 

But if the college has its appropriate and honorable sphere, it 
has also its own characteristic methods, upon which it may 
rightly insist though they have no place in a university course. 
To the consideration of these the greater part of President Car- 
ter’s address is devoted. For example, “the university involves 
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the fullest liberty in selection of studies.” Dealing, as it does, 
not with boys but with men, and not with those who are 
still occupied with the elements of knowledge, but with those 
who have already gained a wide outlook over the fields of sci- 
ence, it must in the nature of the case allow them to choose the 
courses of study to which they will devote their especial atten- 
tion. The college on the other hand has its enforced curricu- 
lum, and though even here some selection may wisely be per- 
mitted among the studies which find their place in the latter 
nart of the course, there is danger that the very end of the coli- 
lege will be defeated, if this option is not carefully guarded and 
restrained. ‘The experience of many years in a college faculty 
plainly appears in the judicious remark: “It seems reasonable 
that the average student in Sophomore or Junior year will gain 
little by a course of study selected in full according to his notions 
of value or according to college traditions in regard to a profes- 
sor, or to the adaptation of hours to athletic possibilities, or to a 
reported superiority of marks in a given department, or even 
with respect to a future profession.” 

The second point to which President Carter draws attention 
in the development of bis subject is the fact that while the uni- 
versity is naturally at home in the city, the quiet and seclusion 
of the country seem most favorable to the college. The great 
universities of England and some of those which have exerted a 
potent influence upon German thought are indeed far removed 
from the great centres of social and political life. But “Athens, 
Alexandria, Rome, Paris, and Berlin are, in the brief history of 
education, the striking illustrations of the thesis” that “the 
largest cities present the best opportunities for the student to 
observe in actual operation the principles and laws which he 
hears discussed in the lecture-room.” Even Oxford itself was 
one of the most important towns of England when the university 
was founded which now gives it all its fame. But there is cer- 
tainly much to be said, and President Carter urges it with great 
force, in favor of the calmer, purer, and more elevating influences 
of the country upon a youth who is preparing for that plunge 
into the seething currents of life out of which he can never again 
escape. The roar and rush of the great city is certainly not 
favorable to “contemplative quiet study.” There is wisdom as 
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well as eloquence in President Carter’s words: “I am persuaded 
that the best philosophy for the American college student is one 
united, not to visible phenomena but to unseen causes ; one not 
of evolution and environment but of supernatural origins. I 
believe that the more absolutely he stands apart, in his unde- 
veloped condition, from the whirling revolution of the centre, 
the more likely he will be to understand the beginning and the 
end of the great movement; that the less he is absorbed in the 
passions of the present, the more majestic will rise before him 
the inspired heroes of the past, and the more glorious will seem 
the opportunities of the future.” 
The fact that “the university exists largely for investigation 
and the college tor the equipment of young minds for 
business or the life-professions ” leads to the further remark that 
“the professor in the college has a more intimate life with a 
large number of pupils than the professor in the university.” It 
follows from this that in the selection of college professors other 
qualifications must be sought besides the capacity of original 
research and discovery. ‘The university will select the most 
eminent in letters or science;” the college requires those who 
are also “apt to teach, patient,” and ready to exhibit an affec- 
tionate interest in the moral welfare as well as the intellectual 
progress of the student. We confess that it seems to us that 
this point cannot be too urgently pressed. If the professor in 
an American college imagines himself a professor in a German 
university, with no responsibility beyond the conducting of a 
certain number of recitations or the delivery of certain courses 
of lectures, and goes his way indifferent whether those to whom 
he has spoken have gained anything from him or not, he 
gravely mistakes the extent of his duty. His main field of labor 
is not his study or his laboratory ; it is his class room: and not 
in the class-room only but also outside of it, he cannot do more 
for his pupils than his position requires of him, through personal 
contact with them in the ways of example, sympathy, encour- 
agement, instruction, and advice. The college which recognizes 
the fact that its students have come to it, not only for the sake 
of official tuition but also for the benefit of personal intercourse 
with the able and learned and self-sacrificing men who consti- 
tute its faculty, will itself be recognized as one to which parents 
will be glad to send their sons. 
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Closely connected with this is the last point on which Presi- 
dent Carter dwells, viz: “that the college must regard the 
development of character as included in its functions, while the 
university cannot pay much, if any, heed to this matter.” The 
university, if the term is rightly used, deals with men, whose 
minds have already received their preparatory training and 
whose characters are to a great degree already formed. It may 
rightly assume therefore that it is not responsible for their moral 
and religious condition. The college, on the other hand, gathers 
together a number of youths, who are at most only emerging 
from boyhood, whose minds are undeveleped and who stand at 
the very point in life where their characters are likely to be 
determined for all the future years. It would seem to be too 
plain for any need of argument, that a college which receives 
them at such an age is bound to place them under careful moral 
restraints and elevating religious influences. Yet there seems 
to be great danger that those of our colleges which are most 
likely to grow into universities will begin the transformation, 
where it ought to end, by throwing off all regard for the moral 
culture of their students. It is tempting and easy for a college 
faculty to sav, “‘ We have now so many students that all we can 
aim at is to give them good instruction; beyond that, they must 
look out for themselves.” But such a college can hardly hope 
to retain the confidence of the thoughtful portion of the public, 
as an institution to which it is wise and safe to send a boy of 
sixteen years of age. 

Yet it is not for the sake of moral restraint only that Presi- 
dent Carter claims that the atmosphere of a college should be 
pervaded by the Christian religion. It is also for the sake of 
the broadest and best culture. We may have outgrown the 
narrow views of the men who founded our oldest New England 
colleges, though fidelity to the trust which they have left to 
their successors should make us cautious in yielding to tenden- 
cies which, if they were living to-day, they would be the first to 
oppose. It may be a foolish piece of sentimentalism or an appeal 
to low and unworthy motives to say that as long as our colleges 
depend upon Christian liberality for their support, it is impru- 
dent for them to dissolve their connection with the faith of those 
whose gifts they seek. President Carter takes much higher 
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ground, and with great fervor and force contends that “as the 
greatest facts and the greatest factors” in civilization “have 
been distinctively Christian, there can be no learning in the 
broadest sense that shall not give ample scope in a loving way, 
fur the presentation of these facts and influences.” In the inter- 
est of culture, as well as of character, he would have the educa- 
tion which the college gives, not dissociated from religion, but 
inspired and moulded by it. “For it is the cultivation of the 
whole nature in these years when every faculty is responsive, 
that is aimed at in the true college.” And with an illustration 
of great beauty be adds: “This I read in Homer: ‘ Recently,’ 
says Odysseus when admiring and entreating the beautiful 
Nausikaa for help, ‘recently I saw such a young shoot of a palm 
growing up in Delos near the altar of Apollo.” Whatever 
to the blind poet this proximity meant, there can be ng loss 
even of poetic beauty, if to us the lines suggest the truth that 
the fairest growth in character and the noblest culture in modern 
scholarship will never be secured very far from the living ora- 
cles of Christ.” Not only the large body of graduates of Wil- 
liams College but all friends of the higher Christian education 
will, we are sure, applaud these words and rejoice that the newly 
elected president has had the courage to take from the first this 
position. 

We have followed so closely the main line of thought of this 
interesting and suggestive discourse that we have space only to 
refer in a word to what is perhaps its most original feature, the 
proposition, argued at some length, that the study of the “ His- 
tory and Polity of the Hebrew Theocracy ” should be introduced 
into the college curriculum. The proposition is novel, but the 
reasons by which it is supported are such as to command for it 
a very serious and respectful consideration. The speaker had 
not, probably, the faintest idea of encroaching on the domain 
which belongs to the theological seminary, or of introducing the 
study of the Hebrew language into the course, or of transforming 
his college into a Sunday school. But it is certainly a striking 
fact that while an acquaintance with the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome is an essential part of a liberal education, the origin 
and development of those moral ideas by which the civilized 
world is governed, the history of that ancient people whose life 
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is most intimately connected with our own has no place in our 
courses of general study. It is easy enough to see how this has 
come to pass, and it is certainly worth while to consider whether 
the time has not arrived when the defect may properly be reme- 
died. The danger of “too much Hellenism in modern educa- 
tion” is a very real danger. We have still much to learn from 
the Greeks, without doubt, but we make of our ourselves very 
poor Greeks, when we try. Certain elements have got into our 
blood and our thought, which have a strange influence upon us 
and which it is worth while to account for. The legislation 
which is associated with the name of Moses and the literature 
which is connected with the names of David and Solomon and 
Isaiah are certainly remarkable enough in themselves and have 
been powerful enough in their influence, to merit the attention 
of a young man who is exploring the past for its treasures and 
tracing out the sources of modern civilization. But the language 
which we have just used suggests the delicacy which attends 
any such inquiries at the present stage of biblical scholarship. 
The question would at once arise: How shall this subject be 
taught? And to that question there can be but one answer. 
Yet we cannot but doubt whether the reverent but candid and 
scientific spirit, in which President Carter would desire to have 
this great theme discussed, while it would be of the highest 
value to his students, would not seriously disturb the even tenor 
of his administration. We may certainly hope that the time is 
not far distant when there will be no bar of prejudice against 
the honest and fearless investigation of the sacred books of the 
Christian world, and when that hour strikes, the “Albert Hop- 
kins Professorship” will be a valuable addition to the college 
course. We are glad if it has already struck for Williamstown. 
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ArticLtE VIL—DOES PSYCHE “FLY OUT OF THE 
WINDOW ” 


VIRcHOW, in his famed discourse of 1878, observed : 


“Tf I explain the attraction and repulsion exhibited by mind, as physical phe- 
nomena, I simply throw the Psyche out of the window, and the Psyche ceases to 
be a Psyche.” 


Concerning which, Professor Tyndall, replying in the Nine- 
teenth Century, remarks: 

“T may say, in passing, that the Psyche that could be cast out of the window 
is not worth. house-room.” 

The trouble with Professor Tyndall seems to be he knows of 
no actual Psyche to be got out of the window. For, in further 
expounding his views, after arguing at some length, he comes 
to this result : 

“Tf you abandon all the misinterpretations of grosser minds, who imagine 
the soul as a Psyche which could be thrown out of the window—an entity 
which is usually occupied, we know not how, among the molecules of the 
brain, but which, on due occasion, such as the intrusion of a bullet or the 
blow of a club, can fly away into other regions of space—if, abandoning this 
heathen notion, you approach the subject in the only way in which approach is 
possible, and consent to make your soul a poetic rendenng of a phenomenon 
which refuses the yoke of ordinary physical laws, I, for one, would not object to 
this exercise of ideality.” 

We here find out the exact position of the learned professor 
concerning Psyche, the soul. He regards it a “heathen 
notion,” the “ misinterpretation of grosser minds,” to look upon 
Psyche as a real personality, that either “ could be thrown” or 
“ean fly” (through a bullet hole in the brain) “ out of the win- 
dow” or “away into other regions of space.” But, while he 
cannot countenance her as a living person, capable of locomo- 
tion, he can tolerate her as a sort of ghost, a “ poetic render- 
ing,” an “exercise of ideality.” Of course, as she haunts this 
“house we live in,” and cannot be allowed to “fly out of the 
window,” when destruction comes to the tenement, she must 
perish in the ruins. Poor “ideality!” what a sorrowful end. 

Under this good-natured pleasantry our English preceptor 
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unburdens to us his heart, and mildly puts his knife to the 
root of our blooming hopes. Psyche is my friend as well as 
his. I set much by her. I have had a high opinion of her 
capabilities, and she has promised me much of life and love in 
other homes beyond these. I knew she had perils round her; 
that “this tabernacle” of hers is precarious, and may be swept 
away atany time. But I thought she had wings and that if 
the house fell she could “ fly out of the window” and escape to 
a better abode, a “building not made with hands.” I want 
Psyche to survive the wreck of things, for all my hopes are 
bound up in her welfare. And it does sadden me to hear that 
our respected friend over the sea, so learned and so candid, can 
give no encouragement that anything will remain to us soon 
but a buried “ poetic rendering.” 

But I am glad to find that the Professor does have at least a 
glimpse of the shadow of Psyche. Some of the neighbors had 
feared that he was one of those scientific cave-fish, without 
eyes or even “ideality ” to know anything outside of the cave. 
But people rejoice to find that he has not only enduction but 
poetry in his make-up; and hopes are indulged that he may 
yet reach faith. He has made it clear in his defense (see Eelec- 
tic Magazine, Jan. 1879), that he stands, and has always stood, 
in array against the materialists who think there is nothing in 
man but organism and its movements. 

His strong and irresistible logic makes it certain shat human 
consciousness is a something inexplicable by physical science, 
“a phenomenon which refuses the yoke of ordinary physical 
laws,” arising from and acting upon the organism in an inde- 
pendent way that “ mechanical philosophers” can never hope 
to explain. If any doubt, let them hear what this prince of 
scientists here has to say : 

Psyche not known by Physical Science.—‘ If asked to deduce from the physical 
interaction of the brain molecules the least of the phenomena of sensation or 
thought, we must acknowledge our helplessness. ... Thought as exercised by 


us has its correlative in the brain, [just as mental philosophers always taught]; 
this is as far as the naturalist can go.”—Tyndall in 1868. 


“The sting of a wasp at the finger-end announces itself to the brain as pain. 
... On feeling the sting I flap the insect away. What has caused this motion 
of my hand? The command to remove the insect travels from the brain along 
the motor nerves to the proper muscles, unlocking their force to perform the 
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deed. But what moved the nerve molecules which unlocked the muscle? The 
sense of pain, it may be replied. But how can a sense of pain, or any state of 
consciousness, make matter move? Not all the sense of pain or pleasure in the 
world could lift a stone or move a billiard ball [direct]; why should it stir a 


“Tt is as inexplicable how consciousness produces motion as how it is pro- 
duced by motion. Here are two incomprehensibles. ... What is the causal con- 
nection between the subjective and the objective? I do not see the connection, 
nor am [ acquainted with anybody that does. It is no answer to say, they are 
two sides of the same phenomenon. Why two sides? There are plenty of mo- 
tions without the two sides. Does water think or feel when it runs into frost- 
ferns on a window-pane? Why then this mysterious eompanion, consciousness ? 
We are here in fact on the boundary line of the intellect where the ordinary 
canons of science fail to extricate us from the difficulty. . . . 

“Observation proves them (a state of consciousness and a group of molecules) 
to interact; but in passing from tle one to the other, we meet a blank which the 
logic of induction is unable to fill.... Let us lower our heads and acknowl- 
edge our ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all. . . . This is the conclusion 
at which I had arrived more than twenty years ago. The facts of observation, 
which the materialist considers so simple, are almost as difficult to be seized men- 
tally as the idea of a soul.” — Tyndall in 1878. 


Are not these words most forcible and most true? Do they 
not show our author to be far above the level of gross materi- 
alists and lacking only one thing to reach the heights of faith? 
These doctrines are precisely what we all learned generations 
ago from our Christian Mental Philosophies. Take, as a speci- 
men, this lesson of our boyhood : 


“The Connection between the Mental and Physical Change not Capable of Explana- 
tion.—External bodies operate on the senses before there is any affection of the 
mind, but it is not easy to say what the precise character and extent of this ope- 
ration is. . . . Subsequently to the change in the organ a new state of the mind 
immediately takes place. Here also we are limited to the mere statement of the 
fact. We here touch,upon one of those boundaries of the intellect which men are 
probably not destined to pass in the present life. We find ourselves unable to 
resolve and explain the connection between mind and matter in this case as we 
do in all others. All we know, and all we can state with confidence is, that a 
mental affection is immediately subsequent to an affection or change which is 
physical. Such is our nature and such the appointment of him who ordered it.” 
—Upham’s Mental Philosophy, 1840. 


By the likeness of this to the utterance of Mr. Tyndall we 
see how near our modern physical scientists, after their long 
research, are coming to the truth, as taught by our mental sci- 
entists long ago. The English Professor is grandly ahead of 
some of his compeers in physics, and stands, as we see, to the 
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primary principle which everybody knew from the start. 
There is hope that others of these delvers into nature will get 
to the A—B—C of mental philosophy. And as for our friend, 
Professor Tyndall himself, seeing he stands firm to that 
A, B, C of truth, we are encouraged to believe that he at 
least will get into the spelling-book of mind and find out that 
consciousness, “the phenomenon which refuses the yoke of 
ordinary physical laws,” is something more than a ghost, or 
even “a poetic rendering.” In fact, he may yet behold Psyche 
as a living personality, playing these wonderful and inexpli- 
cable pranks with the organism, and having wings to fly out of 
the window, when that organism fails to answer her purpose. 


But THERE Is SCIENCE NOT PuysiIcal.. 


Surely, that consciousness, that mysterious spright that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall sees asa phantom defying his implements of 
physical research and hiding behind his own brain—is HE HIM- 
SELF, the Ego, the personal Psyche, responsible for all these 
pleasant scientific treatises that issue from his pen. And pray, 
why should it be thought a thing incredible with the Professor 


that HE may survive his environment? Whether his Psyche 
has wings or not to fly out of the window by and by, she cer- 
tainly now takes poetic flights making us wish for her happy 
survival in the realms of faith, when the earth-hut falls in 
pieces. How is it that the doubter fails to draw our inference 
from the unyoked phenomenon? Je shall tell us himself: 


“We are here, in fact, on the boundary line of the intellect, where the ordinary 
canons of [physical] science fail to extricate us from difficulty. If we are true to 
these canons we MUST deny to subjective phenomena all influence on physical pro- 
cesses. The mechanical philosopher as such will never place a state of conscious- 
ness and a group of molecules in the relation of mover and moved.”—Tyndall’s 
Review of “ Virchow and Evolution,” in the Nineteenth Century, 1878. 


Ah! here it is; the devotees of natural science have con- 
structed cast iron “canons” for themselves that will not let 
them believe anything to exist out of their range. Our learned 
Professor sees a strange image dancing in the distance, and 
utterly refusing “the yoke” of his physical laws. But, instead 
of inferring as most sane men do, that it is therefore a creature 
not physical because a reality and not yielding to physical law ; 
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the naturalist feels himself obliged most strangely to infer that 
the mysterious phenomenon is a nothing, put in “a poetic ren- 
dering.” If he is foreed to such an unreasonable conclusion 
by reason of his “canons of science,” so much the worse for 
the canons. They certainly need to be re-cast. 

Why not let in some of the canons of mental science to har- 
monize these jarring canons of physical science? Naturalists 
plod so long in their earth studies that they often come to talk 
as if nothing else were “science.” The “ canons of science ” are 
well enough if you let all science come in to harmonize those 
canons. And when you do that you will learn that whenever 
a somewhat is found which physical science cannot “ yoke,” it 
is because that belongs to the domain of menial sciefice; where 
it is no poetic phantasy but as much a reality as any creature 
of physics. This is a “canon of science” which brings the 
true knowledge that is born of trusting judgment as well as of 
seeming sense. 

And if the “mechanical philosopher ” (here endorsed), can- 
not thus grasp all truth, then away with the mechanical phi- 
losopher. He is no better than “the mechanical theologian ” 
complained of in the same article as too prosy to rest in the 
“poetic rendering.” This mere mechanic of science “ will 
never” put consciousness and brain tissue “as mover and 
moved,” even though the facts indicate this as the only possible 
explanation. For, thus only can he be “true to the canons” 
self-imposed, demanding that nothing like consciousness should 
be recognized so long as it cannot be “yoked” to the canons. 
Better then be true to the truth and let the canons go. 

There zs a canon of true science, that every effect must have a 
sufficient cause ; and when there comes out of consciousness an 
unyoked force producing effect as if a yoked team of organism, 
sane men are bound to believe that that force like every other 
inheres in a real substance, and not in a ghost of “ideality.” 
And the fact that it cannot be yoked to the physical merely 
shows that it is not a physical, but a mental or spiritual reality. 
How can Professor Tyndall, with this unyoked force on his 
hands, fail soon to see a real instead of an ideal Psyche? 

And if a real Psyche, why may she not have wings, and be 
able to fly out of the window when the emergency calls? 

VOL. IV. 43 
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What if she has been dependent on the house she has dwelt in 
from her birth? Does not the chicken outlast the shell that 
was indispensable for its early development? Surely there is 
nothing unscientific in the idea that a butterfly may yet start 
out from the caterpillar tenement; and there is no impossibility 
in the hope that a Psyche may yet fly forth from the window 
of the house we live in. And then only suppose that there be 
a Word worth believing, to /el/ us so, from the realm of un- 
yoked realities beyond! A well authenticated divine Revela- 
tion can turn the possibility into a glorious certainty of truth. 


Light from a Faturr beyond. 


It is chiefly the determined shutting out of light flashed 
from beyond the veil that fastens this unbelief of continuous 
life after death. Let the Professor testify to this: 

“When and how did life appear (after the aeons of intense heat when it 
could not exist on our globe)? I have already pressed this question but have re- 
ceived no answer. If, with Professor Knight, we regard the Bible account of the 
introduction of life upon the earth as a poem, not as a statement of fact, where 
are we to seek for guidance as to the fact? There does not [in that case] exist 
the barrier possessing the strength of a cohweb to oppose the hypothesis, which 
ascribes the appearance of life to that ‘ potency of matter’ which results in natu- 
ral evolution.” 

Yes! true enough. When Revelation is discarded and “ the 
Bible account ” is construed “as a poem, not as a statement of 
fact,” then indeed we may well ask “where (oh where), are we 
to seek for guidance?’ Then are we indeed afloat, being left 
to the doctrine of “evolution” by a “potency of matter,” 
instead of a Creating God. How sad it is to see this overturn 
of scripture, and so of God, brought to our doubting philoso- 
pher by Knight, the Theological Professor of Scotland. Thus 
true it is, that some defenders of the faith prove to be its most 
fatal betrayers. But hear Professor Tyndall further: 


“There are various facts in science obviously connected, and whose connections 
we are unable to trace; but we do not think of filling the gap between them by 
the intrusion of a separable spiritual agent [a personal Psyche or soul]. In like 
manner, though we are unable to trace the course of things from the nebula, 
where there was no life in our sense, to the present earth where life abounds, 
the spirit and practice of science pronounce against the intrusion of an anthropo- 
morphie creator, [a personal God]. Theologians must liberate and refine their 
conceptions, or be prepared for the rejection of them by thoughtful minds,” 
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That is, to regard consciousness, or “the phenomenon which 
refuses the yoke of ordinary physical laws,” as showing “a 
separable spiritual agent,” or anything more than “a poetic 
rendering,”—this is unscientific “intrusion ;” just as it is a like 
unscientific intrusion to regard the introduction of life into the 
universe, somewhere between its nebulous state and the present 
structure of the earth, as showing a living, creating, personal 
God, or anything more than “evolution” by “the potency of 
matter.” And “theologians,” or Bible believers, “must re- 
fine their conceptions” away from the worship of a personal 
Creator, to the contemplation of an evolving “ potency of mat- 
ter,” and away from the culture of a personal responsible soul, 
to the ‘poetic rendering” of an unyoked phenomenon by an 
“exercise of ‘ ideality. | 

It is plain, then, that the denial of a separable personal soul 
is only the counterpart to the denial of a creating personal God. 
Both are a like intrusion, and both must be dismissed to- 
gether, the scientific objection being the same in both cases. 
When Psyche is denied a real existence, then Elohim is also 
made an unreal being; the child and the parent vanish into 
the same nothingness. How can the soul Psyche be more than 
“a poetic rendering,” when Elohim Jehovah is only an “ exer- 
cise of ideality” on the “ potency of matter?” And why are 
our idol-spirits thus abolished? Beeause our idol-book has 
lost its power. Because Professor Tyndall has learned from 
Professor Knight that “the Bible account” is only “a poem, 
not a statement of fact.” Here is the secret of all. This is 
why Psyche is nobody and cannot fly out of the window. It 
is because the Béok that gives her pedigree and her prospects 
is not to be believed. When the Scriptures become only “a 
poem,” then the Heavenly Father is reduced to “ evolution,” 
and the soul-consciousness is extinguished at death. This is 


,” 


, 


the upshot of all. 


REAL KNOWLEDGE TO BE HAD. 


And yet our friend thinks he finds one text even in the 
Bible, one saying of the patriarch Job, that he can approve. 
For he tells us : 
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“Tt is they [the theologians], not we, who lay claim to knowledge not given to 
man. Our refusal of the creative hypothesis [that there is a Creator] is less an 
assertion of knowledge than a protest against the assumption of knowledge, which 
must long if not always be beyond us, and the claim to which is a source of per- 
petual confusion. If abandoning your illegitimate claim to knowledge, you place, 
with Job, your forehead in the dust, and acknowledge the authorship of this uni- 
verse to be past finding out; if, having made this confession, and relinquished the 
views of the mechanical theologian, you desire, for the satisfaction of feelings 
which [ admit to be in great part those of humanity at large, to give ideal form to 
the Power that moves all things, it is not by me that you will find objections 
raised to this exercise of ideality when worthily carried out.” 

Well, now, Professor Tyndall does here wax humble as well 
as ideal, and does talk to us like a preacher if not like a “ the- 
ologian.” But we beg to remind him that he betrays an 
unfamiliarity with the Book which, “as a poem, and not a 
statement of facts” he has evidently studied too little. It is 
not “the authorship,” but the Author “of this universe” that 
is there acknowledged as “ past finding out.” ‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out Gop? Canst thou find out THE ALMIGHTY 
unto perfection ?”—(Job xi. 7.) “ Who doeth things past finding 
out,’—{ix. 10.) ‘ How unsearchable are his judgments and has 
ways past finding out.”—(Rom. xi. 33.) While those ancient 
worthies, like ourselves, could but imperfectly understand the 
Creator and his ways, they did know perfectly that there Is a 
Creator. He who supposes that Job had any of Tyndall’s 
ignorance as to “the authorship of the universe,” shows that 
his Bible education has been very munch neglected. 

Job said, “I KNow that my Redeemer liveth;” and Paul 
said, “I KNow whom I have believed.” And it is not arro- 
gance in us to know as much. For this knowledge has been 
“given to man” unless the Bible is false. How does the Pro- 
fessor know that it is false seeing he is so humbly ignorant con- 
cerning the whole matter? When he treats it as certain that 
the Bible is only “a poem” and not to be believed, is it not 
plain that it is he who is making “the assumption of knowl- 
edge,” and “laying claim to a knowledge not given to man ?” 
If, in his devout self-abasement of wisdom, our friend candidly 
owns that be does not know about God, and 7s not sure that the 
Bible is false, then there may be a living Elohim, and a real 
Psyche, as this book affirms; and the way is open for an hon- 
est investigation of the matter. 
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When Revelation claims to give us a knowledge of God’s exis- 
tence and of the soul’s un-mortality, “ why should it be thought 
a thing incredible” that such knowledge should thus actu- 
ally come to us? Professor Tyndall concedes and insists that 
these things are beyond the reach of “ ordinary physical laws,” 
so that mere physical science as such can know nothing of 
them. Certainly, then, we do not interfere with physical 
science, or contravene any of its teachings, when from some 
other source we find out something more than éhis sort of science 
knows or teaches. And what we thus otherwise find out cer- 
tainly constitutes another sort of science or knowledge which 
may be just as certain and as important as if derived from a 
physical source. 

To take for granted, that there is no science but that of out- 
side nature, is plainly a mere assumption. We have a science 
not only of matter but also of mind; and still further a science 
of other beings and other existence beyond our own present 
sphere ; i. e. a science of religion or theology. The Professor’s 
ignorance of these other sciences—the fact, seemingly conceded 
by him, that he is a man of but one idea, the physical idea, 
and that he understands but one sort of science, that of sense- 
known nature —this does not hinder other people from know- 
ing something besides. We do not pretend to know Elohim 
and Psyche, and her escape from “ the window ” in death, by 
the physical senses, the only way our author claims to know 
anything. But we know these things by other means just as 
reliable and convincing, viz: by a ¢rust in our own conscious 
processes, and a faith in the testimony of others. So far as this 
faith and trust evidence is uncontradicted by physical evidence 
it becomes knowledge to us. 

The faith-evidence is, in fact, only the subjective or inward 
side of sense-evidence as an objective or outward view. We 
are just as sure (at least) of ourselves as sudjects or recipients of 
knowledge, as we are of the o/jects around us which are seen or 
known. And Professor Tyndall himself recognizes a subjec- 
tive as really as an objective side to our being. For he says: 

“ Religious feeling is as much @ verity as any other part of human conscious- 


ness, and against it on its subjective side the waves of seience beat in vain. 
But when, manipulated by the constructive imagination mixed with imperfect or 
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inaccurate data, and moulded by misapplied logic, this feeling traverses our 
knowledge of nature, then science, as in duty bound, stands as a hostile power in 
its path.” 


He thus treats the consciousness of religious matters as a 
“subjective” reality, a “life and substance of religion,” as he 
terms it. But he does not like that this should be regarded as 
any more than an ¢deal reality. He thinks it should not be 
expressed “in terms of knowledge,” as if on a matter of fact 
level with objective outward things. But why be so squeam- 
ish on this point? If Psyche be a subjective “ verity,” then she 
is the veritable subject, the personality, the conscious being. 
And why be afraid to look at her, and speak of her as such ? 
And why regard it as absurd for her to live on when left to 
herself? Ina word, when allowed to “ fly out of the window ?” 


Or Psycue’s Rxeconstructep TENEMENT. 


After all we opine, that what chiefly feeds this skepticism 
about Psyche’s future is the fact that Psyche has always exis- 
ted as an entity in the same physical organism, and indeed her 
very being and capacity has developed along with this body she 
dwells in; and therefore (it is thought), she cannot exist away 
from the house she inhabits; she cannot “fly out of the win- 
dow ;” but having awakened along with the tenement, along 
with it she must go to decay. Space would fail us to discuss 
here fully this view of things. But we may say in passing— 
people do not always dwell in the same house. An airy cas- 
tle may be built over and about a dirt hovel, so that the in- 
mate seemingly escaping from the hut, shall only find himself 
at home in his wider palace; even as a butterfly is only a 
worm on the wing. We pass through a chrysalis state and not 
all of us dies. 

Every organism is built by a Zfe-principle, which is made to 
exist before it, and therefore may be made to exist a/fler it, re- 
producing a fit organism for itself. This physical proof (urged 
by Josseph Cook), of the possibility of survival for any living 
thing, is made into a mental assurance of actual survival for 
every moral agent, upon a consideration of the life process 
peculiar to such a being. 
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When life attains a moral character it inheres in an unseen 
but real substance or spirit-nature, accompanying the visible 
organism, and derived from the great source of moral being. 
So teaches Revelation ; and the teaching is reasonable and can- 
not be set aside by science. So that although it has developed 
in the organism, yet being when developed a real entity of 
itself, the soul can exist apart when the organism is dissolved. 
And though, when thus separated from its developing appara- 
tus, it may “rest from its labors,” and may be hindered as to 
its farther development, yet new bodily apparatus can be sup- 
plied to it to start it upon a new career of growth and attain- 
ment. And indeed, the life germ thus moralized, and so pre- 
served as the constituent of a spiritual substance or entity, is 
us capable of building itself again a habitation as it was of 
building the original organism which we now inhabit. 

That MORAL CHARACTER does thus survive bodily death, 
and as a spirit substance may so hold still to the life-principle 
of its lost body, so that, when touched at the fitting moment 
by the sensible material, it will gather to itself again a new 
and glorified resurrection body; this is what the Bible tells us, 
and it is what science can easily believe. Three or four years 
ago there was a “symposium” among the learned men over 
this very subject. And there was not a man among those 
magnates that met Frederick Harrison’s unbelief of immortal- 
ity, with any such sharp, sure, decisive answer, as Canon 
Barry, who simply recited the resurrection doctrine as the sol- 
vent of scientific skepticism concerning a future state. This 
alune reveals the secret of unbroken continuity. This shows 
how Psyche, as now a real entity, lives on when her house has 
crumbled, building for herself (by power divine), a better tene- 
ment. She is herself the architect, and when she “ flies out of 
the window,” she carries the plan of the homestead for a 
heavenly reconstruction. 

We are not without analogies even in physical nature, illus- 
trating the reconstructed hereafter. Look at that beautiful 
peach. The blush of health is on its cheek as it hangs on its 
parent bough. It owes its origin and all its developed quali- 
ties to the tree that has nurtured and held it. And when 
plucked from that tree its source of nutrition is gone, and in a 
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little time it rots and putrifies in death. You might deem its 
whole existence ended and the last vestige of it gone forever. 
But no! there is a peach pit still surviving, a germinal meat, 
the heart of the buried life. The months, the years it may be, 
have rolled on, and there comes a resurrection morning. 

A new appearing life is seen emerging from the ground. 
But it is only the.old life rejuvenated. It is the peach pit, the 
on-living heart of the dead peach, coming forth to a new exis- 
tence. It quitted the old tree which developed it into being, 
but it still lives on and organizes a new tree in perpetuation of 
itself. The death and rotting of the outside peach body was 
not an ending of the inner peach life. 

Why then must the dissolution of the outward human body 
be the extinction of the inward human being? Why may not 
the soul Psyche also quit the organism that developed it, and 
again develop another similar organism? True the soul-germ is 
not, like the peach pit, visible to consciousness through sense ; but 
it is visible to consciousness durect which is surer still. For the 
soul’s self-consciousness, or consciousness of its own existence, 
is certainly as clear as the consciousness of its sensations, and 
more clear (because more direct), than its perception of the 
objects of sense. 

So that Psyche is more evidently a real entity than is the 
germ within a peach; and she can more surely “ fly out of the 
window ” than the peach-germ can quit the organism that de- 
veloped it. And Psyche’s resurrection is more certain than 
the germination of a new peach tree. 


Faitu THe Truk “ Ipeatiry.” 


Why cannot Professor Tyndall see this as others see it? It 
is from the want of /fatth, the one thing which he lacks. He 
knows things from the sight of them; but he claims to know 
nothing from ¢rust in his own consciousness, or from faith in 
the consciousness and testimony of others. His knowledge, 
thus limited to only one department, is very scant and narrow. 
And yet, when we closely scrutinize his honest concessions, 
we almost fancy that in charity we can see even the first germs 
of the higher knowledge betrayed by him. Who knows but 
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that after all his term “ideality,” when sifted to the bottom, 
means “faith?” May not his “ poetic rendering’’ be another 
more romantic name for “trust” of the heart as contrasted 
with the mere gross evidence of sense ? 

It is pleasant thus to hope that our learned friend is already 
on the border-land of spiritual truth. Buta drawback is found 
in that other word of his—consciousness “refuses the yoke of 
ordinary physical laws?” Is this word “ordinary” meant, 
then, as a convenient hiding-place wherein, upon emergency, to 
shove poor Psyche, as being only an extra-‘ ordinary physical 
law ?” If so, we fear the “ ideality ” has not much FAITH in it 
after all. 

Better the holy trust of prophets and apostles, of martyrs and 
disciples. To such the ideal is the real; the “things unseen ” 
are actual and eternal. Their “faith is THE SUBSTANCE of 
things hoped for, the evidence OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” 
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Articte VITIL—PSYCHICAL MECHANICS: ITS FUNDA- 
MENTAL IDEA, AND RELATION TO THE LATER 
AND LATEST PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS.* 


THE wonderful revolution in the whole realm of ideas and 
thought which took place in Germany during the last half of 
the last century, has made itself felt in rapid succession in every 
branch of science and life. It manifested itself especially and 
with great clearness in the heroes of German literature, in the 
works of Lessing and Schiller, Herder and Goethe. This revo- 
lution was the result of the combined labors for a century of 
the scientific men of Europe, and so by no means confined to 
the popular or elegant literature of the day; still less did this 
literature produce it. On the other hand men have been striv- 
ing ever since the time of the Middle Ages, in accordance with 
the laws and forms of spiritual activity, to overcome the obsti- 
nate contradiction, in the face of which the life of the Middle 
Ages was constantly compelled to drag out its existence. 

Christianity, which so far as its ethical contents are con- 
cerned, was the ripe fruit of the ancient development, stood like 
an inflexible, transcendental Idealism over against the young 
life of modern peoples It sought to pull the Christian heaven 
down over the real world like an outside shell, without propri- 
ety or real meaning. So that there stood a farther side sus- 
pended above the clouds all light and brilliance, over against a 
this side. This latter only possessed value as a necessary evil, 
a school of probation; and every power beyond nature was 
counted as the work of the devil, and of evil incarnate. 

It was worth while to overcome this contradiction, and to win 
by conquest for the physical life, and the relationships of 
Nature their proper and independent rights, and thereby if 
possible to attain without loss to legitimate ideal pretensions. 
It was even worth while that the Ideal should be merged into 
the Real, instead of being, as formerly, suspended above it; and 

* An inaugural address given before the Faculty at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, by Dr. Gustav. GLOGAU. 
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that the Deity, or the world-ruling and all pervading lawful 
authority should be conceived of, not as transcendant, but 
rather as immanent in the world. 

How this emancipation of modern times was prepared ;—and 
how, in these very relations and connections of the practical and 
spiritual life, the inventions and discoveries of the 14th and 
15th centuries were rooted, as well as the movements which 
succeeded in the worlds of letters, politics, and religion ;—how 
through the same causes before the world of people there began 
to spring up vigorously in all directions the new world of natu- 
ral science ;—what part the different peoples took in this work, 
and in what order ;—in what directions each one took the lead- 
ership ;—how far the general literary development went hand in 
hand, in intimate connection and relationship with the individ- 
ual efforts and attainments of human knowledge ;—to unfold 
these would reach as far beyond my power as beyond the neces- 
sary limits of the present occasion. On these topics I would 
only remark, that in the philosophical investigations, which of 
late have been so prosperous, from the very nature of things 
this contradiction between the transcendental spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the spirit of modern times, restoring, as it does, 
the natural basis of life, must present a very sharp antagonism, 
and the conflict must descend to the most deeply underlying 
principles. 

It is no more than we might expect of human nature, that in 
the first fierce breaking out of the conflict, both parties should 
set themselves in array against each other in an exceedingly 
one-sided manner. On the one hand, for example the new sci- 
ence sought its advancement wholly in investigations in the 
material world, a world so long misjudged and misunderstood. 
It did not indeed deny the deeper lying questions of creation 
(which seemed to lie outside of the line of scientific thought), 
yet still it did not ask how the human thought could possibly 
reach that material nature, cut off and separated, as it was, from 
soul life; and that too when the soul could not by any means 
overstep the limits of its own being, and enter bodily into that 
foreign world of matter. 

On the other hand the old domain of thought is to-day freed 
in a greater or less degree from the shaping influence of Chris- 
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tian dogma and scholasticism, although men still sturdily hold 
fast to the position of seeking the full and complete sum of 
trath through the development of the germinal idea already 
given in these dogmas. This change has taken place in a 
demonstrative way, and could never have possibly taken place, 
unless the theory of oneness in Thought, and Being or Exten- 
sion,—of the Deity and the world—had been thoroughly re- 
fated. Both of these influences have found place with greater 
or less relative intensity in each philosopher who has participa- 
ted in the conflict. 

The Englishman Bacon first tarned his comprehensive and 
versatile mind to the task of bringing exact physical science, 
the off shoot of this new development, to an intelligent clear- 
ness of comprehension respecting itself, beyond the methods and 
postulates, which, impelled by the very nature of things, it had 
unconsciously followed. Instead of contenting himself with 
isolated discoveries, as men had done in the time past, he de- 
sired to mark out a road whereby one might acquire a system- 
atic knowledge of all nature. So in the “‘ Novum Organum,” 
with a fully conscious opposition to scholasticism, he made the 
beginnings of that inductive logic, which to-day holds the fore- 
most rank in England. 

Standing close to the beginnings of the movement, and not 
fully comprehending its most intrinsic worth, and giving the 
precedence to the practical side of physical science, he had in 
his mind the controlling of Nature through human discovery. 
One can only attain to this power by obedient subjection and 
subordination. One should therefore without partiality, free 
from every prejudice, and from the phantoms which had de- 
ceived men for a thousand years, give himself to the facts of 
sense-perception, and through demonstrative experiment and 
comparative combination, explore the processes of Nature to 
the very foundation. To this end the “ Novum Organum” 
sought to point out the way toa “ Magna instauratio” of uni- 
versal science. And wherever man has been successful in dis- 
covering the processes of Nature, along with the knowledge of 
the truth he has also attained power to make nature serviceable 
to human wants, and to rule over it. 

Over against this practical essay which made no inquiry 
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respecting final causes, the Frenchman Descartes brought for- 
ward the other side of the question, and showed that the so- 
called facts of sense-perception are not only unreliable and 
changeable, but that the perceptions are in no condition to com- 
prehend “things” at all. “It is a deception fitting enough for 
the ‘ignoble crowd’ but not for the ‘thinker,’” says he in the 
“Meditations de Prima Philosophia,” “ that the perception of a 
thing is a seeing or a feeling. Ina higher degree it is exclu- 
sively a spiritual insight. Indeed people comprehend readily 
from mere verbal representation through speech. For exam- 
ple we see the word,—Wax—and we construct our idea with- 
out aid from color or form. In the same way one may say he 
sees people passing on the street. In truth, there is seen, as 
every one must admit, only hats and clothes, underneath which 
God only knows what may be concealed; for aught we know, 
automata. We judge indeed that what we see is men: but the 
capacity for judgment lies in the thinking soul and not in the 
senses. The ‘thinker’ ought to be ashamed to allow himself to 
be deceived through mere speech, through the form of expres- 
sion.” 

So Descartes is driven to the exploration of soul power, which 
lies behind the sensuous perception, for on this alone can cer- 
tainty and truth find a place of rest. In this research he finds 
primitive instincts and ideas, which belong to the thinking 
“Ego,” independent of the outer perception. He calls these 
therefore “ innate ideas,” understanding the term, however, in a 
moderate sense, entirely removed from mysticism. 

For lack of material as well as authority do I despair of 
bringing to view ‘in detail these two opposite positions and also 
of throwing Jight on the relationship which the diversity in 
theoretical methods of thought bears to the personal character 
of Bacon, the practical statesman, on the one hand, who placed 
the enjoyment of life very high, if not above every thing else ; 
and on the other hand, of Descartes, the idealist, who willingly 
east behind him wealth and worldly honor, in order that with 
an iron patience, in quiet loneliness, by ten long vears of study, 
he might ripen the fundamental ideas of his metaphysical the- 
ory. The final ground for opposition in these two schools of 
philosophy is to be found in the different modes of thought of 
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the two nations. I would also point out the fact that the antag- 
onism between the sensualistic and rationalistic, and their un- 
yielding opposition which even to day characterizes the two 
parties was already laid in the origin and fundamentals of the 
new philosophy. Bacon, and later, Locke, in direct opposition 
to Cartesius would know nothing concerning “innate ideas.” 
While the last, however, stood by no means on the same ground 
with Bacon, he is the founder of the sensualistic movement, 
which out of the complications of the sensuous perception, and 
the spiritual reactions consequent thereto seeks to lead astray 
the whole world of thought, which it has surrounded with its 
toils. To this end, striding over the practical question to that 
which is purely theoretical, manifestly in the spirit of the new 
philosophy, which is compelled to mediate in this openly war- 
ring opposition, he raises the banner of the future. But he 
does this in a very one-sided manner. For thought, to which, 
according to Descartes’ opinion, on account of the insufficient 
authority of the senses, we must openly turn for an explanation 
of the inner world, he judges to be lacking in authority. With- 
out making himself responsible for the theories which any one 
may adopt respecting the nature and activity of the spiritual 
faculty in order to make simply intelligible any further compli- 
cation of the elements of sense-perception, every thing beyond 
the first positive perception from without, is given over in an 
undistinguished mass to the faculty of sense; even that which 
analysis must afterwards declare an attribute of the soul. The 
simultaneous presence of several sensations in consciousness 
amounts to nothing. There is no relationship of essence and 
accident; the regular succession of several things is in itself 
easuality, etc. But where the real motive powers in the devel- 
opment are entirely overlooked, if we would look beyond the 
mere perception, which is attributed to the sensation, there re- 
mains still one question more to ask :—Why in the dog or in 
any other animal that gives evidence of thought, could not a 
thought world be conceived which is exactly like that of man, 
and composed of exactly similar sensations ? 

Also note the tendency of the sensualistic theory. It has 
every where overlooked closely related factors which must be 
of varying power, and thereby it affords the possibility of a 
skeptical or materialistic interpretation. 
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On the other side of the question, Spinoza’s speculation is an 
argument from the a prior?, just as unreasonable and one-sided. 
For while Spinoza goes directly to the sublimest questions of 
knowledge, the unity of thought and extension (which Descar- 
tes has set in real opposition to one another by their union at 
the moment of actual experience) is brought perfection by him 
through an act of arbitrary authority, instead of proceeding 
from the concrete individual by actual steps. So the relation 
of thought to the thinking power remains entirely befogged. 
But Descartes’ analysis (and Spinoza has taken up and devel- 
oped his line of thought), after the first energetic effort, sank 
into an essentially scholastic argument, because he took without 
criticism, the common elements previous handed down in Schol- 
astics as the original factors, and after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages denied the sentient faculty every right, as I shall show 
in another place by a careful analysis of his “ Meditationes.” 
Spinoza takes root in Descartes’ idea of God, to whom in accord- 
ance with his other perfections was attributed absolute exist- 
ence. In him existed at the same time thought and extension ; 
and he finds a perfect pleasure in carrying on the world, and 
carefully watching the universe of matter. There is scarcely 
any more instructive and interesting reading than the corre- 
spondence of this philosopher and Oldenberg. Here we see 
spread out with wonderful clearness the antagonism of the 
philosophical and materialistic movements of the 17th century : 
their attractions and repulsions; the correctness, and the defi- 
ciencies of the two positions through the criticism of opposing 
errors in the light of the personal intercourse of noble men. 
Leibnitz finally teok a middle position between the two parties, 
since he sought to individualize Rationalism. In his considera- 
tion of the theory of knowledge, however, he by no means suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the completer reconciliation of the disa- 
greement. 

To-day it is easy for us to see why neither the Rationalism, 
nor the Empiricism of the new Epoch could attain success, and 
why these two theories necessarily developed off-shoots, which, 
while they ignored the problems in the general current of 
thought, must practically bring the two on to a common footing. 
Let us suppose for instance that the modern Natural Science 
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had brought the physiology of thought, the most brilliant of 
the new acquisitions, or, at least, that which is of the most 
importance to the philosopher, to a perfect and satisfactory con- 
clusion. Suppose the physiological mechanism, through which 
the sense of sight and hearing, and the perception of touch and 
warmth, and smell and taste in all their modifications have 
their existence, were perfectly explained, and likewise the 
mechanism for the movement of the various portions of the 
body. Then we should have the longed-for perfect understand- 
ing of the sensations, so far as they can be obtained from the 
deductions of natural science; and we should have such an 
understanding that Empiricism must absolutely yield to its 
declarations as to the ideal of truth. But by all this what 
should we have gained for the understanding of the soul. 
Helmholz and all the Psycho-physicists of our day have shown 
that even the most elementary sense-perception is not thereby 
explained ; and that even in the lowest proclivities inner pro- 
cesses of the soul assist, as supplementary to the physical ener- 
gies; processes which these scientists refer to as unknown 
ground. So the empirical student of to-day helps the neglected 
objection of Descartes to its right place, when he traces back 
the presented facts of the very perception to the judgment, and 
then labors to free this objection from its first objectionable 
form. The psychical fact of the perception-judgment is, how- 
ever, hardly a simple fact, and it does not in all respects coin- 
cide with an intelligent conception or with logic; so it certainly 
stands in need of an independent parallel proof. Here in this 
desideratum do I see the germ of the empirical, or associational 
psychology as a science which cuts itself loose from all the 
common speculations of philosophy, and which must stand by 
the side of logic on its own feet. 

But now if it were possible for the psycho-physicist still far- 
ther to understand every change of the brain atoms which 
accompanies or makes possible the action of thought, we should 
still be brought to a halt before the “astronomical ability ” (as 
DuBois calls it), of the natural organism, and from the position 
of the naturalist we should be compelled to say “ ignorabimus” 
with reference to the understanding power of the soul. If on 
the other hand we would to-day trace back to original innate 
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ideas, or after the manner of the Platonic dvapuyyjaec, the world 
of thought which we really and constantly carry about with us 
in our brains, even if only one energetic thought was passing 
through the mind, we should certainly with all justice demand 
of such an attempt to determine exactly the relationship which 
the thought stimulant bears to the supposed germ; and it 
would be necessary to watch and note carefully the growth and 
development of the spirit-concept. For that the thought stim- 
ulant does incite and bring to development the aforesaid germ, 
is a fact that the most superficial observation of the nursery 
must establish. In this way it would be possible to observe 
directly and explain closely how the entirely different worlds 
of the Hottentots, for instance, and the Europeans could be 
developed out of the same germ by the action of what is essen- 
tially the same incitement. This seeking out of a general 
explanation from the knowledge of the individual is, however, 
an operation just as foreign to the old Rationalism, as it would 
be from the sensualistic standpoint, for each of these denies the 
recognition of the two-fold character of the fundamental ele- 
ments. 

I have thus explained the position on which rested the great 
division before described, which took place in the last half of 
the last century. We are to-day again returned to this point 
after a wandering nearly if not quite fruitless; since we really 
stand in many respects nearer to the last third of the last cen- 
tury than to the nearer past. Herder and Goethe, Frederic 
August Wolff, and Wilhelm Von Humboldt, and in France, 
before the negative movement, Rousseau and Conidillac, in short 
all the prominent supporters of the spiritualistic movement in 
the last century have not failed to give a correct system of 
intelligible definitions; but they are striving, each one in his 
own way, as by a large experience they come in contact with 
soul in the present and in history, to transform the real essence 
into sense-perception, to wed the immediate individual lying 
before them to the general conception, to overcome the antag- 
onism between perception and comprehension. Goethe ex- 
pressly recognizes the characteristics of a perceptive thought 
(=a thought or soul action awakened by a perception through 
the senses), which had been used in his treatment of some sub- 
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ject, as certain and reliable; and we see every where the same 
effort to bring things in their living manifestation from the 
inner world to the outer, although the theory fails to give an 
intelligible explanation of it. And so the essential character- 
istics of the national poetry, and through Winkelmann and Les- 
sing the essentials of art in general were not only more thor- 
oughly comprehended, and the art of poetry not only rose to 
unforeseen vigor and grandeur; but still further, France strove 
in a political way, and Germany not far removed, in a philosoph- 
ical way, to work up the manifold new growths which quietly 
took their rise into an entirely and radically new form in every 
department of life. In France there uprose in quick succession 
new political institutions, and in Germany was developed an 
entirely new form of rules for the government of science. 
Before these new forms the old growths sank away into insig- 
nificance as though they had outlived their day. Kant was 
now the leading one who strove in Germany to accomplish the 
harmonizing so long desired of the old conflict. Through a 
tedious struggle that lasted for ten years did he into whose 
hands were entrusted mathematical physics, and the inmost 
soul-life of the world, free the philosophical thought from the 
rational demonstrations of the Wolffian School, from which he 
himself had departed, and vet from whose manner of thinking 
and style he was never quite able to free himself. 

W hence comes Cognition, and what does it mean? Is there 
possible a knowledge of things through thought alone, or is there 
no such thing? And if now all Cognition is empirical, that is, if 
it finds its foundation in the perceptions, is the perception a real 
thing of a different kind? Is it not rather a compressed and 
intricate thought? Is not everything which I know abont the 
outer world simply a knowing? Then should not the whole 
outer world be left out in acts of my consciousness? And so 
can mention be made at least in connection with me and my 
thought of things separated from my consciousness, which lie 
outside of myself? ‘This is the view which extended through 
the new philosophy from Cartesius down, and it bad already 
been propounded with all definiteness by Kant. As Berkeley 
attributed all things without exception to thought, so all things 
according to Kant are conditional and freely created through 
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the power of the subject. The outer world as well as the inner 
life of man is apparent, but neither is a thing in itself. Scopen- 
hauer later formulated this thought into the sentence: “The 
world is my notion.” Kant also shows that there cannot be 
any organ capable of reaching that which is “ of itself a thing,” 
so that it can be created apart from the thinking consciousness. 
He does not, however, make this doctrine the central point of 
his theory. Though in opposition to Berkeley, he, however, 
agrees with him, in holding in their full value for men the 
individual problems of the knowing faculty, as correlate so to 
speak, with “things in themselves.” So in the new division of 
the knowledge process his theoretical philosophy belongs to one 
of the parts. He distinguishes two sides of the knowing con- 
sciousness, namely: the perceptive faculty and reason. In the 
perceptive faculty are given the materials for knowing, namely : 
the individual sensations. Through the reason these are made 
subjects of thought. These sensations, although subjective 
acts, are not produced by a spontaneous and definite action of 
the will, but subsist in kind and order through a necessity 
which lies outside of the subject. They are the results of the 
power of “ things in themselves” exercised upon the conscious- 
ness. Respecting the “thing in itself” I can only assert this 
one thing, that it stimulates the consciousness to the creation of 
the perceptions, although these latter may not possess the slight- 
est likeness to the characteristics of the former. So the percep- 
tive faculty is called receptive. ‘The receptivity of the percep- 
tive faculty stands in contrast to the spontaneity of thought. 
For the perceptions are far from being individual intuitions of 
the thinking power; still less are they the real things of the 
outer world. But the perceptions become subjects of thought 
in that they find admission into the forms of extension and time 
which already exist in the Subject; and since through the pro- 
cesses of reason they become further the subjects of thought 
they are recognized as things. 

I cannot further pursue transcendental zsthetics (i. e. the 
dogmas concerning space and time), nor yet the transcendental 
logic (i. e. the dogmas concerning the working processes of the 
reason in forming a judgment), nor indeed the dogmas of the 
scheme which makes comprehensible the union of these two 
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heterogeneous elements, and therefore I have only attempted 
to sketch definitely the peculiar character which according to 
Kant the knowing power possesses. But just as it is the neces- 
sary fate of all creations of nature and humanity that the abso- 
lutely perfect and unchangable never shall be reached, but on 
the other hand every individual creation bears within itself 
from its birth the seeds of death, and accomplishes, so to speak, 
only the preliminaries for further development, so it is with the 
Kantian Philosophy. For Kant was reached in Kénigsberg by 
the philosophic wave of his day, and was rendered fruitful by 
it. But notwithstanding all the ferment in Germany, he met 
with acold reception because he really followed all his life long 
that channel of thought to which he had devoted himself in his 
youth ; coming out from the Wolffian school as he did into the 
idealistic penetration and progression of the Newtonian teach- 
ings about nature, for the understanding of inanimate nature. 
So his philosophy halted while he fortified a neutral ground 
between Psychology and Transcendental Philosophy. 

His fortifications, however, were purely logical. He did not, 
like Condillac, enter into an investigation of the categories, but 
assumed space and time, and the categories as essential elements 
of the soul; and if he did not admit them as faculties present 
in man from birth, he was far enough from enquiring after their 
genetic development. He picked up those forms naked and 
unharmonized and he was not at all disturbed by the differences 
which lie between the realm of the mathematician, and that of 
the undeveloped child or the beast. Kant’s analysis is only 
capable of explaining the authenticated a préori (i. e. wnsen- 
sualistic), elements of the concrete images of the developed 
(natural) scientific thought. The thread of transcendental in- 
quiry led him no farther. How they exist, and develop; how 
concrete forms of spiritual activity come into position ; indeed, 
on what conditions it is possible that in this particular individ- 
ual judgment these and no other a priori elements come into 
activity; this he cannot and does not wish to point out. So 
his anthropology is occupied in substance with inflexible (Aris- 
totelian) definitions. And it is an amusing spectacle to see how 
the living life permeates everywhere, and yet he is unable to 
throw the old forms overboard, and at most only rattle around 
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earnestly among them. These a prior: doctrines really belong 
to Wolffianism. The living process still waits to take its place 
alongside. 

Here Kant’s successors start in. Borne along by the spirit 
of the 18th century they are permeated by their teacher's 
fundamental idea, that the creative power of the spirit mani- 
fests outwardly all of its knowing capacity. But they assume 
in accordance with the thought of the present age, the a priori 
attributes, not after the fashion of Kant, but rather, as it were 
like a blank tablet made ready for impressions. And so in 
some slight degree they recognize the fact that over against 
man stands the Absolute, unsympathetic and strange; but out 
of a first primary act of consciousness, the complicated mechan- 
ism of the soul goes on step by step methodically, and by this 
means the Absolute which constitutes the central germ of the 
soul all at once comes to a consciousness of itself. By the 
investigation of that fundamental action, however, they are 
prompted to dig deeper into the proper internal essence. But 
they do not do it after all for they turn away from the devel- 
oped spiritual form, to the analysis of the child consciousness, 
or after the manner of Condillac, explain hypothetically, the 
development of this spiritual form. They do strive, however, 
in all proper places to make up Kant’s deficiencies. Kant 
seems to have resisted the spirit of his age; but his followers, at 
once fanciful and constructive, fall far behind him in the care- 
ful consideration of the whole problem, as related to the concep- 
tion of their fundamental idea. So they leave the temperate 
ground of investigating the individual thought, which Kant 
held, and which (fm opposition to the extravagant plan of con- 
struction out of principles already in hand), had most pecul- 
iarly characterized the spirit of the century. Fichte reckoned 
as the fundamental act, the fact itself; Schelling, the absolute 
identity ; Hegel, the absolute existence which essentially iden- 
tical with nothingness develops into being. But Kant, stand- 
ing as it were on the boundary of Knowledge, had now already 
assumed that the individual perceptions are mere material, and 
inquired no farther after their essence or composition. In the 
same way the spirit of Romanticism (which doubtiess had its 
root in the unreal side of Goethe-Schiller idealism), concerned 
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itself as a general thing only secondarily about empirical expe- 
rience. Instead of recognizing the world which presses down 
upon their consciousness us a moderate reality, these philoso- 
phers each one according to his theory develops for himself the 
true contents of the world, and then shoves back out of sight 
the true world of light as soon as it does not harmonize with 
their construction. 

These efforts, perhaps through profoundness, perhaps through 
fanaticism, asked too much of the partial idealism of the first 
epoch, and whither they have led is well known; and it is also 
well known how much damage they have done in the matter of 
philosophical thought. To-day, therefore, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to give further warning against following these examples. 
I might on the contrary not merely call your attention to the 
childish bravado of these heaven stormers who confound the 
drops in the bucket with the universe, and the human soul 
with the Godhead, but I might also call your attention to the 
real depth of thought which characterizes these efforts: these 
same efforts that now may be rebuked with scorn, that is at 
least very cheap because it requires very little learning. Not 
only has the previously indicated dealing of Post-Kantian phi- 
losophy with the bulwark of the Kantian thought, viz: inves- 
tigation, made men earnestly believe that “the thing in itself” 
is not knowable, and that on the other hand the object which 
is the truth so far as meu are concerned, proceeds from the sub- 
ject, by certain methods, and is understood only as it proceeds 
out of the subject; but it has also, while it has sought to 
remedy the undeniable defects of the system. really created the 
clearly defined idea that the soul is developed out of simple forms, 
which have always been complicated beyond the fact; and has 
made it very clear to the consciousness that a more thorough 
comprehension of its real history is essentially necessary. 
Hegel’s treatise has proved most fruitful in this direction; for 
one should not fail on account of his onesidedness to appreciate 
his really ssthetic method of criticism. Schelling also, who 
manifestly revolted from this above mentioned theory, detines 
the identity of the object and the subject as the most general, 
and the most fundamental conception. 

The decline which directly followed the collapse of the 
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(Kantian) system as a natural consequence gave empiricism a 
great preponderance over the spiritualistic theory. Borne along 
by its real and unanswerable inferences, natural science held a 
powerful sway over the masses, and in bold revolution of pre- 
vious theories limited spiritual life to the movement of material 
atoms. I have already shown how the primary efforts in this 
direction brought the investigators in physiology to peculiar 
processes, which they described, as unknown ground. These 
inner processes must be distinguished from the activities of the 
organs of sense. They united and carried to completion the 
separate sensations transmitted through the senses, and so obvi- 
ated the defects previously mentioned by Descartes as pertain- 
ing to the sense-perceptions. At the same time these organs of 
sense must finally harmonize the innate ideas of Descartes and 
the categories of Kant. Their simplest forms take their rise in 
the sensations, and simultaneously with them, so that no vio- 
lent opposition to these sensations can be entertained. And 
still less is it permissible for the former to find fault with mate- 
rialism. 

But while one turns away from questions which pertain to 
substance, still the abstract thought must discriminate between 
the two, and every where pursue with special zeal the develop- 
ments vf these unknown forces. For this alone makes compre- 
hensible the motive power which presses forward such develop- 
ment. Weall, in reality, experience the same sensations as the 
ten year old boy. If now our thought world is entirely differ- 
ent, the cause for this difference does not lie in the sensations, 
but in the development of those inner spiritual forms which 
reach beyond the sensations as such. 

If I now turn away from the progress which investigators 
have made in so-called German philosophy, and also from the 
important recent developments (I might here rank Lotz’s efforts 
in the first rank in the present philosphical movement), I find 
ut least two lines of movement. Physiological research exam- 
ines in Psycho-physics for the natural basis of spirit-life, and 
seeks through the observation of infants, and those who are 
mentally diseased, as well as through experimental investiga- 
tion, to lay open the progressive action which is taking place 
between the known relationships of organism, and the known 
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elementary spiritual activities, and dispositions. On the other 
side is the further development and transformations of those 
inner processes out of which proceed the analysis of developed 
soul powers, viz: the so-called categories. These have been 
brought constantly nearer the focus of scientific interest, and 
to-day under the name of Associational Psychology are the cen- 
ter of scientific thought. For, indeed, many of the younger 
philosophers, who desire to help in the outfields of empirical re- 
search take the theories of the associations, and the purely 
psychical processes as helpers in a more or less comprehensive 
way for their explanation of spiritual life. And they use the 
word life here in the widest historical sense. The psychologi- 
cal investigation now, to use the words of Steinthal, takes the 
primary elements, as given elements, and seeks to show how 
much and what conformity to law 7s manifest in the conception, 
in this way establishing an immanent causality as pertaining to 
the Consciousness. The two directions of thought which I 
have pointed out do not by any means stand in the same rela- 
tionship to each other as did the old Empiricism and Rational- 
ism. They do not stand in that inflexible, implacable opposi- 
tion to each other; but in so far as the difference in their efforts 
has a right existence and foundation, by so much more must 
they from different sides from the very nature of the subject, 
afford one another much needed supplementary aid. 

While I now pass on to consider the fundamental principles 
of the Psychological movement on which the German philoso- 
phy of the present day presents us its categorical teaching, as 
opposed to one-sided Empiricism, I must add that the idea of 
this Empiricism, or Associational Psychology is by no means a 
creation of our own century. In the earliest epoch, even before 
the time of Kant, similar efforts had been put forth, on account 
of the opposition which met the new philosophy at its very first 
inception. The theories of Locke laid the foundation for this 
opposition and they were in part at least inspired by a deter- 
mined and well-known hatred to the skeptical theories of Hume. 
And Hume had actually drawn his destructive conclusions 
from psychological considerations. He had investigated to find 
the origin of conceptions, and the laws in accordance with 
which they are associated, and his methodic mind was at first 
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successful in discovering the three common grounds of their 
association. These three grounds are, the similarity of concep- 
tions, their connection in time and place, and causality. But 
psychological investigation only affords the starting point for 
metaphysical speculation, to which one rapidly hastens. In the 
Scottish school, however, through whole generations of thinkers 
the clearly manifest effort prevailed, to complete the unsettled 
deficiencies of Idealism and Sensualism as well, on the basis of 
a comprehensive analysis of spirit, and by this means prove the 
real worth of the conclusions. But at first from such a basis 
one would naturally leave out of consideration the inferences 
which relate to the soul and the world at large, and to this day 
this mode of thought has maintained the ascendency in Eng- 
land and also in France, where before that time in a different 
and somewhat deeper conception of the subject, Sensualism in 
opposition to Materialism, had been established at the hands of 
Condillac and Bonnet. In Germany also, before the time of 
Kant, like efforts had been put forth, and we need only mention 
the names of Kreuz, Tetens,.and Karl Philip Moritz. Even 
Kant himself is to be reckoned among these men, in so far as 
the Transcendental Philosopiy is actually an analysis of the soul. 
Meanwhile as the Kantian philosophy had entirely revolution- 
ized the scientific spirit, so the thought of the Empirical philos- 
ophy in Germany entered into a new relationship, viz: into a 
close union with the questions which I have before mentioned, 
as those raised by the followers of Kant. And to these we 
must now also add a second series which have been almost neg- 
lected by men of our own day. Beneke’s psychological labors 
alone stand on the ground of the old English philosophy. 

By what means and in what spirit shail a problem be 
solved, which rests entirely on the basis from which this 
question has been put to the investigator? The Scotch laid 
the foundation of their philosophy through empirical phi- 
losophy directly upon the accepted common sense of men. 
To be sure, they would base the spiritual science as well as 
natural science upon experiment and experience and thereby 
oppose Hume’s conclusions as well as Berkeiey’s; but they 
took the positior without any further demonstration, that all 
men have intuitive knowledge, i. e. common sense, common and 
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incontrovertible, opposition to which is absurd. This intuitive 
knowledge cannot be further explained, though by hyperacute- 
ness it may be made self-contradictory or distorted. From this 
primitive knowledge they reached the conclusions that every 
perception indicates an object perceived, and that things are as 
we perceive them, ete. So they oppose Hume and Locke’s 
“tabula rasa,” and accept the reality of the spirit as they do 
that of natural things. For them then the theories of the Asso- 
ciation of ideas must show the details, since out of the elements 
the complicated conception takes its rise. In short all concep- 
tions proceed from simple elements through combination. I 
see a horse, for example, and therefore all his characteristics are 
known to me, even those which I do not see, as for instance, his 
speed and strength, and anatomical structure, ete. Just so the 
sight of sugar suggests its sweetness; for the whole mass of 
characteristics concentrated into one unity take possession of the 
consciousness, as soon asa single one is put forward. Such com- 
plication or blending of characteristics takes place experiment- 
ally as the result of contiguity in time and place; afterwards 
through relationship of likeness or contrast, or as a result of 
conceived relationships, i. e. causality, inherence, etc. So the 
whole complication of ideas become accustomed to follow in 
regular succession. This produces an association of various 
ideas, and the oftener these different conceptions come in con- 
tact the stronger does the association become, and the stronger 
influence does the succession possess on the general existence of 
the soul. The reverse association is reproduction. One real 
conception in the consciousness produces others in the con- 
sciousness which are associated with it, either by and for them- 
selves, or by reason of the assistance which is rendered them, 
partly by the general condition of the consciousness at the 
moment. So the sight of a well-known book which we have 
read calls to mind first, the remembrance of its contents, and 
awakens a desire for another reading. Lying here in this room 
and in its accustomed place it calls up perhaps a fact in memory 
in connection with which I have seen the book which though 
real and objective, had actually nothing to do with the book. 
These are in part the crude fundamental ideas of the psychi- 
cal mechanics, which were discovered before the time of Kant. 
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They are based on the daily experience of life and have no need 
of transformation or delicate microscopical examination. Kant 
overthrew the foundations of this home-spun philosophy, which 
manifestly presents the subject and object as the granted prin- 
cipals, by asking the simple question, ‘“‘ How now is knowledge 
in any wise possible?” He left this question as a chemical 
reagent to react on the whole building of contemporaneous phi- 
losophy, and left to his followers the problem of a new system 
to be built from the foundation, and with the tools better 
formed and more thoroughly comprehended, which he himself 
had originated. While the empirical philosophy before the 
time of Kant took as the subject of analysis the common con- 
sciousness which these philosophers had inherited, so that 
clearly defined Englishmen or Germans stand before me (even 
Shakespeare conceived to himself the Romans and Greeks as 
genuine Englishmen); in the methods of their spiritual life and 
while in the second place it makes its own labor especially 
light, because it takes into consideration the manifestations 
which flit upon the surface of spiritual activity still it has a 
proper conception of the internal framework. So now as the 
result of Kant’s destructive theories, the problem devolves to 
explain those pre supposed forms of Space and Time, of Object 
and Subject. It was, however, entirely in consonance with the 
philosophical spirit, which we have before described, that 
transcending the motive power given by Kant, the develop- 
ment and real unchangeableness of the whole man should be 
depicted before the eyes in a more complete representation, from 
which the story is reduced toa plain testimony. In short it has 
undertaken to explore the beginning and development of all 
forms of existence and life in their mutual relationship by 
means of one another. For this reason nobody could claim 
with any more certainty than before that the starting point of 
development according to the form of the spiritual life is actu- 
ally identical with the present condition, but the attempt must 
be made to bring forward new and different kinds of proof 
respecting spiritual life in the subsequently developing con- 
sciousness. The “State of Nature” Rousseau dreamed of, 
Herder’s revival of the poetry of the people, and especially his 
historical view, and later the efforts of Wilhelm Von Humboldt 
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with reference to the existence and origin of speech, and the 
investigation of Sanscrit are steps in this direction. On the 
other side, however, the rich treasure of well sifted materials 
which philosophical investigation for a hundred years has laid 
up, had independently of Kant prepared the way for this ques- 
tion. It was worth while to lay hold upon the development of 
the human soul, considered as a process, through many methods 
which really differed from one another. By this means the 
subject matter of the question has enlarged and developed 
parallel with the study of it. 

We shall not attempt to explain here, how Hegel and Schel- 
ling looked at the subject from their stand-point or how they 
sought to explain it. But there are very slight grounds for 
asserting that this second more realistic philosophical move- 
ment, which proceeded from Kant had taken up into full em- 
brace and with full understanding, this same question antagon- 
istically. Herbert’s penetrating powers of thought took cogniz- 
ance especially of the first mentioned formal side, and completely 
metamorphosed the old basis of Psychology in his theory of the 
order of conceptions and the complicated processes of apper- 
ception. The union of his teaching with his peculiar metaphys 
ical views and mathematical stand-points was perhaps less defec- 
tive than his psychology, for the latter, to use the brevity need- 
ful to-day, touched only lightly the popular psychological side, 
and really left the whole matter entirely out of consideration. 
Under the old Psychology of our century these found their best 
representative in Theodore Waitz, who also laid emphasis on 
the natural science side of the question, and whose anthropol- 
ogy is known far and wide. Passing by other investigations 
which were undertaken in the same or like purpose, e. g. the 
important work of Lazar Geiger, [ turn to the man who resting 
on the shoulders of his predecessors has in my judgment taken 
the whole question deeply and comprehensively under his con- 
sideration, namely Steinthal. Resting on Wilhelm Von Hum- 
boldt’s work as a basis, critically analyzing by means of the 
philological method learned from Boekh, equipped with an 
unprecedented knowledge of the science of language, of classic 
and modern philology and philosophy, and also endowed within 
with the spirit and the faculty of natural research, Steinthal 
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brought into view the life of the primitive man which he had 
constructed in his comprehensive effort to solve the problem of 
the origin of speech in connection with the questions and views 
of the recent comparative mythology ; and he was also a close 
observer of the archeological research which had been under- 
taken during the last ten years in France as well as in Germany 
and England concerning the outer forms of the primeval man, 
and which ‘has come to a final completion in Darwinism. While 
he permitted the general conceptions so attained to combine 
with definite and peculiar problems of philology and language- 
science, which he sought to explain in his history of philology 
among the Greeks and Romans, and in other ways in the char- 
acteristics of the principal types of language development, and 
especially through the Mandingo (Negro) language. He deep- 
ened and broadened the first started germ of purpose in his 
soul to a purpose which embraced all sides of life from the 
primitive conditions, forms, and processes by which the con- 
sciousness of people grows and varies. Through his own and 
other’s labors he sought to bring these conditions, forms and 
processes to an intelligible clearness. He used as an instru- 
ment thereto Herbert’s Psychical Mechanics which Lazarus had 
freed from the metaphysical and mathematical speculations of 
its author. To this end with his friend who had projected and 
established the idea of a national Psychology, he founded eight- 
een years ago the “Journal of National Psychology and general 
Science of Language.” 

While now the laws of the special manifestations of national 
life were studied in groups, and synthetical ideas sought out, 
finally seven years ago Steinthal had through his “ Introduction 
to Psychology and Philology ” independently wrought a basis 
for Psychical Mechanics from the new stand-point which on the 
one side explained perfectly the general rules of soul life, and 
the other hand with their help explained the first and founda- 
tional steps of human development, and in particular the origin 
of speech. This work which contains “the best and the 
kernel,” the first and the last of Steinthal’s studies, comprises 
in systematical statement the fundamental conception wrought 
out by a work of twenty-five years. Herbert's doctrine of the 
‘‘ Apperception of Concepts” constitutes the central doctrine of 
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the work. In that transformation which Lazarus and Steinthal 
have given their teachings, there has been accomplished by 
them in behalf of the conscious und unconscious soul life of 
enltivated and uncultivated mankind, and in behalf of every 
form of soul-life in general according to the fundamental plan, 
just what contemporaneous investigators in Nature have been 
searching for, while they sought more clearly to determine and 
fathom the “unknown territory” which they unexpectedly 
came upon in the perceptive faculty. 

I will now attempt to show how from this position the ques- 
tion of Psychical Mechanics stands, this question whose further 
development on its principal side, I have made from this time 
forth my life work. 

If the searcher into nature at a suitable time expresses his 
conviction tbat a soul-life may live and move in the center of 
our organism, he still does not necessarily admit any direct 
influence of the same to modify his work in the investigation 
into the relationships of thought-manifestations. Even if the 
conjecture were correct, and every physical movement was the 
expression of an inner life, as indeed, is held probable by the 
best thinkers, that by no means disturbs the investigator so long 
as he applies himself to his own peculiar sphere of labor. And 
just so I think it should be granted to the searcher after spirit- 
life to analyze in his own way the spirit of the past dwelling in 
scattered vestiges in our libraries, and in a thousand memorials 
which it has wrought out. It may be true that every properly 
grammatical form, every well defined feeling, and every defi- 
nite thought even should be accompanied by or dependant upon 
definite actions of the central organ, provided only that these 
creating causes of the spirit-life for the past shall in no wise be 
permitted to create or guide in the matters of to-day, and still 
further granting that their testimony for the present shall only 
amount to a respectable promise. If we must wait until the 
investigator explains to us the thought of the races that have 
disappeared, we must either be content with very scanty asser- 
tions or postpone our demands on all such subjects, as for 
example, the Greek Kalends :—not to speak of this fact that the 
philological investigation, if the searcher would thoroughly ful- 
fill his promise, must beforehand comprehend and plainly define 
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the end to be attained. The course of thought for which even 
the explanatory basis would have to be pointed out (and, in- 
deed probably created), must be opened up and harmonized 
independently of modern science. And so the demeanor of 
certain people can no more trouble the philologist as such, than 
ean the sensitiveness of plant-life make the botanist uneasy. 
Each investigator draws near to the realm of knowledge for his 
task on that side which is turned toward him, and we have 
plainly seen that on the other side of Psycho-physics (and in 
intimate connection with this side), a proper life of conscious- 
ness remains to be investigated and made intelligible. 

Now to be sure the realm of observation for the Philologists 
and Psychologists, does not present such direct intelligible 
manifestation to the senses as material nature does, for the 
inner life of man standing before me is shut up and cannot be 
reached by the senses. In order, however, that we may get at 
the simplest facts, this shut-up inner life remains embodied in 
the treasures of literature and so open to the light of day; so 
that the reproduction of these facts in the mind of the properly 
furnished investigator, is not far removed in exactness and 
sharpness from that which the experimental investigator attains 
upon natural objects by means of the microscope and retort. 

The Greek language, for example, is becoming every day 
more thoroughly investigated, and it is a thing which is com- 
pletely spiritual, a fragment of Greek spiritnal life: and the 
grammatical system which constitutes a language is woven and 
built up exclusively through unknown powers of the soul. 
This fabric now lies in the works of literature quite open to 
the analysis of,the investigator, as do also the powers which 
have produced it. 

Philology and Psychology therefore need no skillfully in- 
vented machinery to break through the crust of the present. 
Literature brings at once to view in its slightest movement the 
spirit of a past which has been a thousand years gone by. It 
is possible, therefore, to construct a genetic system of soul-life 
and to throw a brilliant light like that of day upon the powers 
of the soul which have performed their work so darkly and 
secretly, as well as upon these facts of general conception which 
have been thus apparently self-developed. 
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To the Psychologist, as well as to the investigator in material 
nature, and especially to the investigator in science, there is a 
general, all pervading supposition that each and every manifes- 
tation and fact follows immutable laws. To seek out and 
determine these laws is the problem of the investigator. As 
soon, however, as we lay down this proposition in good earnest, 
so soon have we with equal assurance established the concep- 
tion of natural and spiritual mechanics, and we have united the 
present closely to the past. Spiritual science must altogether 
cast away such unlimited life and action as the visions of 
romance ascribe to the soul, just as our physical science has 
long ago cast away this principle from material investigations ; 
and still further true science demands that in the midst of 
established proportions of a fixed and unalterable character, 
and in the midst of mutual relationships, all inner, or spiritual 
existence shall be disregarded ; and these manifold reiationships 
and varying combinations of ideas shall be studied directly and 
in bodily form in the language records, just as men study the 
so-called rules of grammar which are the results of them. The 
new psychological investigation consists in this contact and 
bodily intercourse with the definite individual manifestations 
or facts of the spiritual life; a life, an actual existence which 
took its rise in the foundations laid for the existence of language, 
a foundation entirely different from the fascinating guess-work 
of the old empirical philosophy. 

The investigator seeks first the separate elementary laws in 
the compound forms of soul-life as they present themselves. 
Then he combines these laws hypothetically for himself, and 
seeks to put them in connection and mutual relationship with 
one another; and finally he puts to the test their value and 
truth in the explanation and derivation of the individual facts 
of historical development, and by such application corrects and 
perfects any vague or incorrect arrangement. To this end the 
investigator will turn immediately and particularly to those 
facts which like the origin of language are directly accessible 
through the observation of children, and which have an epoch- 
making importance in the development of soul-life. As a 
resultant from this work he will keep in mind the genetic 
development of soul-life in the race. A division of the work is 
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unavoidable and thereby a plain opposition appears between 
the theoretical movement, and the practical investigation of 
undividual forms. But this is quite necessary for the health of 
the scientific research. For by this means neither one of the 
two sides is permitted to misuse the freedom granted them, to 
deny the other, or to accept facts without investigation; but — 
both must work together with direct and mutual consideration 
as comprehensively and energetically as may be, so as to attain 
by means of these concentrated common efforts the most per- 
fect ideal of truth. But just as one can be an eminent investi- 
gator in material nature, and discover new laws in this or that 
department without feeling the need of speculating further with 
respect to the nature or power of atoms; just so the finding 
out and arranging of psychical laws is entirely independent of 
the basis upon which they finally rest. Here metaphysics, in 
its turn, may rightfully step in on to the foundation of 
psychological fact. 

I cannot attempt, to-day, to explain further the question, as 
to how far Psychology has now reached in the arrangement of 
its laws and foundation principles (in the origin of language for 
example), assaulting as it does former arrangements in order to 
loosen the complicated psychical framework, and resolve it into 
algebraical formulas, which like the formulas of chemistry 
bring into plain view the constituent elements. It is very clear 
that just in proportion as efforts made in this direction are suc- 
cessful, all constructive arbitrariness is removed from spiritual 
facts (i. e. the perception and conception of spirit), and the way 
is open for a purely scientific method of treatment. 

In fine, the effort of the whole new philosophical movement 
for several hundred years, as my essay has sought to demon- 
strate, has been to comprehend the essence and conditions of 
thought development. And all the variations and contradie- 
tions which have come to light in its inner development, find, as 
it seems to me, their worth and their complete harmonizing in 
the thought of psychical mechanism, built as this is on the 
foundation of a physiological study of the race. For this reason 
I feel justified in pointing out Steinthal’s “Thitigkeit” as a 
work which lays the foundation for a new epoch. I must not 
now attempt to show how on this basis the chief philosophical 
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investigation stands opposed to Kant. The main object of this 
discourse was to show how this investigation cannot possibly be 
built upon the basis of natural science alone, but that the exist- 
ence and development of spiritual forms must be followed 
through different stages of development. If, however, I were 
row specially anxious to point out the uniting chord of the 
manifestly varying scientific efforts, this must suffice to remove 
the suspicion that I value only the thoroughly investigating 
labors of the natural science of the present day. The whole 
problem of science is great and important. It is enough if the 
individual investigator, so far as it is given to him, grasps it 
with clear eyes and builds to-day at the place where he stands, 
not with phraseological arbitrariness but on the sure foundation 
of historical connection, and on the basis not only of facts, but 
of acknowledged and prevailing facts. 
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Articte [IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Dave’s Sermons.*—These sermons were written not less 
than the Address with reference to “a period of theological de- 
cay and transition.” They were intended, as the author tells us, 
“to illustrate and enforce truths to which . . . Evangelicalism 
had given insufficient prominence, or . . . re-assert truths which 
were the strength of evangelicalism in its victorious years, but 
which have lately, in some quarters, been sinking into neglect.” 
“Tn all parts of the country it seems to me that there is theologi- 
cal restlessness. I constantly meet with men who hold the sub- 
stance of the evangelical faith, but who declare themselves dis- 
satisfied with the intellectual representation of it which has be- 
come a tradition in evangelical churches. I think, too, there are 
the clearest. sigus that even those who stand by the evangelical 
definitions of the last century are not likely to have many succes- 
sors.” (pp. iii, and iv.) In the ninth sermon he says: “ When 
Calvinism was a living faith it had a great deal of beauty in it, 
and it had the strength of the granite hills. But Calvinism is 
dead, and dead things soon become unlovely, hideous, and dis- 
gusting. The reaction in this country is universal. Only here 
and there does a really strong man hold fast to the Calvinistic 
theology ; and we have come to think Calvinism quite incredible. 
. . . Like the rest of the world, I have given up Calvinism; and 
twenty years ago, when it still had an arm vigorous enough to 
strike rather heavily any one who challenged its authority, I used 
to preach against it rather frequently and with hot energy; but 
the time is come for considering the Idea which is now in the as- 
cendant, apd which fills as large a place in the minds of men to- 
day as Calvinism did in the period of its power.” 

We are surprised at these ill-considered remarks on Calvinism. 
But a vigorous thinker is not always a careful and accurate one. 
Calvinism is older than Calvin, or Augustine, or Paul, The ques- 
tions it debates were debated by heathen philosophers in Greece 
and Rome, and are as old as philosophy and as perennial as phi- 

* The Evangelical Revival, and other Sermons: with an Address on the Work of 
the Christian Ministry in a period of theological Decay and Transition. By R. 
W. Date, Birmingham. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
1880. viii. and 286 pages. Price 6 shillings. 
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losophical thought. Augustine applied the Platonic Philosophy 
to Christianity—Calvinism at bottom is a form of the Platonic 
philosophy. The essential truths recognized in the system are 
truths of Theism and involved in the idea of a personal God. It 
teaches that God, the Absolute and Perfect Reason, is supreme 
and sovereign, and the universe with all in it has no independent 
existence but is always dependent on him; that his action in the 
universe is the continuous realization of an ideal or plan eternal 
in the Absolute Reason; that in realizing this ideal he is ever im- 
manent and active in nature revealing his pertections, and among 
rational beings administering a providential government which is 
universal; that this action in nature and providence is the con- 
tinuous expression of the thoughts of reason and the realization 
of the ideals of his wisdom in acts of love; that in redemption 
man is dependent on God as a sinner for salvation not less than 
as a creature; that it is God who firsi loves and seeks sinners, 
not sinners who first love and seek God; that God comes into 
humanity in Christ and abides in humanity in the Spirit bringing 
to man the offers and agencies of redemption, and only by trust- 
ing in him who first loved us and comes to us as our redeemer, 
can any man be saved. It has commonly been the weakness of 
theologians that, from clearly known truths respecting God, they 
have felt obliged to draw all the inferences which seemed to them 
logically necessary, and to bring the whole to exact formulation, 
and to supply the “joints” necessary to make a system complete 
as a whole and in all its details. Thus doctrines have been ap- 
pended to the truth not essential to it, and conclusions have been 
reached self-contradictory and of immoral tendency, exemplifying 
the evil of attempting to define the infinite completely by the log- 
ical processes of a finite mind. But a clear and candid thinker 
will distinguish the essentials of a system from its appendages, 
and not reject the fundamental truth because in its Voyage over 
the troubled seas of human thought, barnacles of error have at- 
tached themselves to it. Certainly if, as Dr. Dale says, Calvin- 
ism when it was a living faith was beautiful and mighty, it must 
have had a preponderance of truth. And if it once was true, it 
cannot now be “dead” and in its corruption “hideous and dis- 
gusting.” In fact Calvinism to many minds is little else than the 
falsities and absurdities which its opponents have insisted are log- 
ically involved in it, and which Calvinists strenuously disclaim. 

The reaction, as Dr. Dale elsewhere says, is not against the 
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y truth, but against inadequate or distorted traditional representa- 
ic tions of it. It is as real a reaction from Arminianism and Socinian- 
e ism as from Calvinism. This reaction is healthy so far as it is 
[t from an exaggerated estimate of an intellectual consensus as to 
e all the minutiz of doctrine, as the exclusive basis of Christian fel- 
it lowship, and preservative of Christian faith, to a consensus also of 
e worship and of work in saving the world from sin. It is healthy so 
il far as it is from human speculations, from a merely speculative 


\- interest in truth, and an ecclesiastical insistence or dogma, to in- 


y terest in the personal God, in the God in Christ reconciling the 
s world to himself, in the historical action of redemption in Christ 
- and the Holy Spirit, and in ail Christian agencies, facts, and truths, 
n as forces to turn men from selfishness to love, and so to renovate 
2 society and transform it into the kingdom of God. It is to be 
’ hoped that under ‘ts influence Christians will be able to look be- 
" yond the traditions of their several sects, and discover that God 
) and the universe are not all comprehended in their thirty-nine 
F articles or any other number of articles; and that instead of de- 


- nouncing a great system of thought in which Christians have 
worked powerfully from generation to generation for the renova- 
tion of men as “dead, hideous, and disgusting,” they will grasp 
the great truth in it and broaden their own beliefs and lives by 
. accepting this truth as complementary to their own. The reac- 
tion is unhealthy so far as it fosters an impression that religion 
has no intellectual and rational basis, a depreciation of the results 
of Christian thinking in the past, and of all theological investi- 
gation of Christian truth in the present, and a disposition to deny 
any importance to an agreement in belief of doctrine as a basis 
of fellowship and a preservative of the purity of Christian faith 





and life. 

The first sermon is a criticism of the evangelical revival of the 
last century in Great Britain and of its influence, to the present 
time. The next five are on Christian morality. Then follows a 
sermon on the forgiveness of sin, in which the preacher considers 
why evangelical religion is now less than formerly characterized 
by the sense of sin and joy in its forgiveness. The eighth is on 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of men. The others 
are entitled: “The gospel for the church,” “Love for Christ,” 
and “the Ministry of St. Paul.” 

Dr. Dale’s style of preaching is simple to the last degree; he 
deals directly with men, and discusses every subject in its practi- 
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cal connection with the daily work of life and the living issues of 
the day. He uses almost no rhetorical ornament. In his earnest- 
ness and incisiveness the sermons remind us of the Arab warrior’s 


sword: 
“ Terribly he rode along 


With his Yemen sword for aid: 
Ornament the sword had none 
Save the notches on its blade.” 


Tue Puttosopny or Cartyie.*—This volume treats not the 
biography of Carlyle but strictly confines itself to his philosophy. 
The philosophy treated is the moral and practical rather than the 
speculative. The volume considers Carlyle’s views of human life 
and character, of political institutions and progress, of emancipa- 
tion and other great human interests on which he has spoken or 
written, and traces them to the principles on which they rested in 
his mind. It discusses his indebtedness to German philosophy 
and literature ; compares his speculative opinions with the phi- 
losophy of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; traces his indebtedness to 
Goethe ; criticises Morley’s characterization of him as “ the 
Rousseau of these times for English speaking nations.” The 
general drift of the author’s thought is well expressed in the 
motto from ':merson prefixed to the book: “ Carlyle has, best of 
all men in England, kept the manly attitude in his time. .... . 
His errors of opinion are as nothing in comparison with his merit, 
in my judgment.” The work is not a systematic analysis and 
criticism of Carlyle’s philosophy, but rather a series of essays on 
various salient points in his opinions and treatment of human 
life. The criticism is kindly but discriminating. The style is for 
the most part agreeable. The author is affluent in illustrations 
and observations drawn from a wide range of discriminating and 
thoughtful reading ; and the book is valuable, not merely as a 
discriminating critique of Carlyle’s philosophy, but as also rich 
in suggestive and wise thought on many of the great questions 
of human life. We are, however, surprised and amused at 
the representatives of the true poet which the author selects: 
“Men will split upon the Tuppers and Aathrinas as long as the 
world lasts, according to their culture and their moods. The 
true poet, even—Longfellow, Job, Walt Whitman—may, like the 
philosopher, choose his own form.”  (p. 24.) 

* The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Epwin D. Meap. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1881. 140 pages. 
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Gisson’s Mosatc Era.*—This volume contains twenty-four 
lectures, and three appendices on the names “ Jehovah,” “ Israel,” 
and “Christ.” The questions as to the date, authorship, and 
integrity, of the books do not come within the scope of the vol- 
ume, which is not critical, but expository and practical. The 
treatment is topical, the subject of each lecture being some event 
in the history, or some peculiarity of the ritual and ceremonial, 
of which the author presents what he regards as the spiritual 
significance in the light of the New Testament. We find some 
striking thoughts and the work may be interesting and instruc- 
tive for popular reading. It would have had greater value, if the 
author had a more profound historical sense and had brought out 
more fully the historical significance of events in their relation to 
and their unity in God’s historical action in redemption which 
culminates in the person and work of Christ and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. In this we find the spiritual significance and 
power of the Old Testament, rather than in interpreting isolated 
acts and services as symbols or types of spiritual truth. 


Dr. Busunetw’s “ Burtpine Eras” and OTHER PAPERS.t—This 
is the third volume of “ Literary Varieties.” It contains six dis- 
courses delivered on various occasions, the subjects of which are : 
The New Education, Common Schools, Pulpit Talent, Training 
for the Pulpit Manward, Popular Government by Divine Right, 
Our Obligations to the Dead; and six papers originally published 
in periodicals, the subjects of which are, Building Eras in Reli- 
gion, The Christian Trinity a Practical Truth, Spiritual Economy 
of Revivals of Religion, Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination, 
Letters to His Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI., Christian Compre- 
hensiveness. Several of them are already well known; all of 
them have intrinsic worth, and exhibit the originality, the fresh- 
ness, piquancy, boldness, and vigor of thought characteristic of 
the author. Several of them must take rank with the author’s 
most valuable productions. The volume will be eagerly read by 
a large circle of intelligent readers. 

* The Mosaic Era: A Series of Lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. By Joun Monro Gison, M.A., D.D., Author of “The Ages be- 
fore Moses.” New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, cor. 
20th street. xiv. and 359 pages. Price, $1.50. 

+ Building Eras in Religion By Horace BusHNELL. Literary Varieties, III. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway, 1881. viii. and 459 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
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Hanpsooks For Brste Crasses: Tart Westminster Con- 
FESsION.*—Several of this series of Handbooks we have already 
noticed favorably. The present volume keeps up the reputation 
of the series. It is a brief and lucid exposition of the theology of 
the Confession. The introduction comprises 28 pages, and treais 
of the place and purpose of Confessions of Faith, the earlier con- 
fessions of the Scottish Church, and the history of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. 

* Handbooks for Bible Classes: edited by Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D., and Rev. 
ALEXANDER WuyteE, D.D. The Westminster Confession of Faith. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. JoHNn Macpnerson, M.A., Findborn. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1881. New York: Scribner & Welford, Importers. 171 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 











